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ABSTRACT 

The Sex Equity in Educational Leadership (SEEL) 
project in Oregon was designed to develop a model for achieving sex 
equity in school administration that could ttien be adopted by other 
states. This volume provides advice about the paths to administrative 
positions and how to survive and succeed in these positions. It also 
contains advice for successfully organizing in order to change hiring 
patterns, cope with negative attitudes, and provide encouragement and 
support for other women. After a brief history of the role of women 
in education, a quiz about why sex inequities exist in management is 
followed by answers and supporting summaries of current research. 
Part 2 of the publication contains chapters that deal with preparing 
and applying f or , and surviving and succeed ing in , admin i strati ve 
positions. Materials are often in the form of questions and 
guidelines. Descriptions of many of the issues facing women in 
administration today are followed by coping suggestions. Part 3 
descr ibes support groups for professional women and offers guide lines 
for organizing and running them smoothly. The appendixes include 
forms and suggestions for support groups arranged according to the 
kind of task being undertaken, such as monitoring school districts 
for administrative vacancies -and producing a directory of qualified 
candidates . (MLF ) 
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'To become a self is no easy matter, but life 
makes it easier for boys." 
— Carolyn Heilsrun 



As the staff of the Sex Equity in Educational Leader- 
ship Prciect (SEEL), we are pleased to share some 
results of our efforts to increase the number of Women 
administrators in Oregon's public schools. Since our 
work began in 1976, there has been an increase in the 
number of women in administrative positions, in gradu- 
ate programs of educational administration, in certifica- 
tion programs, and in applications for administrative 
positions. Although we believe we can claim some re- 
sponsibility for the change, we are. of course, part of a 
larger social movement that is changing many institu- 
tions. 

We have learned a lot in our three years of frustrating, 
exciting, tedious and always challenging work. 

We have learned that some men, especially those who 
are "gatekeepers" to the profession, consciously or un- 
consciously judge women by different standards than 
they do men. Those men are part of the problem. 

We have also learned that women are part of the 
problem. Some women believe in and communicate 
traditional cultural assumptions about "women's place." 
More specifically, some women in education hove not 
thought about administration as an appropriate job for 
them — not out of clear choice, but because they are 
bound by cultural restrictions. As a result, education 
has lost the valuable resources of many of its profes- 
sionals who should have taken leadership roles. 

But there are also women in education who have 
questioned cultural assumptions about women's place. 
Some of these women will remain teachers — not because 
they are confined .to playing out "women's roles," but 
because they have made conscious career choices. 



Others are beginning to explore careers in administra- 
tion. 

Some are well prepared for the realities of being 
female in a male sex-typed job, but others are not so 
well prepared and even refuse to believe their sex makes 
a difference. Being a woman in educational administra- 
tion means being a minority. In addition to managing 
adults, supervising educational programs, preparing 
budgets, and relating to the public, Women who choose 
to become administrators must also assume the burdens 
imposed on those of token or minority status. 

This manual is for all women either aspiring to or 
already struggling in educational administration. It will 
help you decide if you want to become an administrator. 
If you do, it should provide some advice about the paths 
to administration and how to survive and succeed in the 
position. It also contains advice for successfully organ- 
izing in order to change hiring patterns, cope with 
negative attitudes, and provide encouragement and sup- 
port for other women. 

We certainly do not wish all female educators to 
aspire to administration. We do, however, hope that 
genuine interest, competence and expertise will become 
the criteria by which administrators are chosen and are 
judged successful. The problems of schooling are seri- 
ous and tenacious. We need the best educational leaders 
available and we cannot afford to ignore more than half 
the population because of their sex. 

Mary Ann Smith 
Patricia Schmuck 
Joan Kalvelage 
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It is historical irony that in 1976 the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education funded the Sex Equity in Educa- 
tional Leadership Project (SEEL) to test alternative 
strategies to increase the number of women administra- 
tors in the public schools. After all, it was only 50 years 
earlier, in 1926, that the same agency of the federal 
government published an article titled, "The Woman 
Principal: A Fixture in American Schools." 1 In 1926 
more than half of elementary principals and about one- 
fourth of county superintendents in the U.S. were 
women. But women principals were not to remain fix- 
tures — even in elementary schools. By 1976 less than a 
fourth of elementary schoolprincipals and only a hand- 
ful of county superintendents were women. 

How did the "fixture" change to a vanishing spe- 
cies? One answer is found by looking at the historic 
roles of women and men in education. Teaching, like 



1 Gribskov, Margaret. "Feminism and the Woman Adminis- 
trator." In Women and Educational Leadership: A Reader (Sari 
Knopp Biklen and Marilyn 3rannigan, eds.). New York: Lex- 
ington Books, 1980. 



some other fields, has been "women's work." And with- 
in education, the work of men and women has been seg- 
regated. 2 In the following sections the "feminization" 
of teaching and the reentrance of men into the profes- 
sion will be traced. 



The Feminization of the Teaching Force 



In the early nineteenth century, schools were the 
responsibility of the local community. It was the school 
board who hired, fired and housed the teacher. In 1840, 
about half of the school age population attended some 
sort.of school. Most schools were in rural communities, 
and most of those schools were "mastered" by mep. 
Women often replaced male teachers during peak agri- 
cultural periods while the men worked in the fields. But 
local communities usually hired men. An employed 
woman was not a respectable woman. 

The growing cities, however, approached schooling 
differently. The demands of an industrial society and a 
large work force required a more comprehensive system 
of schooling. Large numbers of students had to be 
educated. Men who moved to the growing cities found 
more lucrative employment in industry than they did in 
education. Thus schools were faced with a severe prob- 
lem. There were not enough men to fill the increasing 
demand for school teachers. 

So English-speaking, educated, middle-class, young 
and unmarried women were hired as school teachers. 
Women provided an important advantage: they were 
cheaper than men. In 1847, for example, the Quincy 
Grammar School Committee in Boston pragmatically 
face,d its problem of growth. The committee said: 

As schools become larger, the best results will be 
obtained at the least expense . . . One man could 
be placed in charge of an entire graded school of 
500 students. Under his direction could be placed 
a number of female assistants. Females are not 
only adaptable, but carefully trained to fill such 
positions . . . excepting the master's place which 
sometimes requires a man's force . . . and the 
competition is so great that their services com- 
mand less than one half the wages of male teach- 
ers.' 



^Stockanl. Jean; Schmuck, Patricia A.; et al. Sex Equity in 
Education. New York: Academic Press, 1980. 

•<Katz, Michael. "The New Departure in Quincy, 1873-81: 
The Nature of 19th Century Educational Reform. 1 ' In Educa- 
tion in American History (M. Kalz, cd.) . New York: Prague 
Publishers, 1973. 



Not everyone agreed with that point of view, how- 
ever. For instance, one superintendent said that, no 
matter how well qualified, a woman teacher could not 
he employed "for the same reason she cannot so well 
manage a vicious horse or other animals as a man 
may do.** 1 But educated. English-speaking, middle-class 
women were available and they were cheaper than men. 

As women entered teaching, attitudes also shifted. 
Women teachers were not only cheaper; they were better 
for the children. After all. women were "infinitely more 
fit than males to be the guides and exemplars of young 
children; they possessed milder manners and purer 



1 Heath. Kathryn, 'The Female Equation." American Educa- 
tion, Nnvemhrr. 1974. 
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morals which made the .society of children delightful, 
and turns duty into pleasure." ' Teaching became a re- 
spectable profession: not only was it grod for children, 
it was good training for women. Teaching would help 
women r prepare for their natural destiny as wives and 
mothers.' 5 And those women who were not so "fortu- 
nate" 'as to l>r someone's wife would have an inde- 
pendent source of livelihood. 

As women became teachers, they also became elemen- 
tary school principals and county superintendents. After 
alb* in most communities in the early 1900V only ele- 
mentary education was available. I Even today most 
women who are superintendents are in charge of elemen- 
tary districts. 1 7 



Heath. K.. iliid. 

"Strobcr. Myra. and Tyack, David. Sexual Asymmetry in 
Educational Employment: Male Managers and Female Teachers. 
ITnpiihltsltcd paper. Palo Alio. California: Stanford University. 
1977. 

" I'addork. Su.-an. Careers in Educational Administration: 
Are Women the Exception? Kujrene. Oregon : CEPM, University 
of Oregon. 1978. . 



At the secondary level, however, women have never 
been well represented. Nor have women been well repre- 
sented in the position of district superintendent. That 
position remained the "master's place." 

By 1938 female teachers so outnumbered male teach- 
crs that an entire book was devoted to describing The 
School Ma'am* But education was becoming more and 
more important in the society. The need for basic educa- 
tion grew and the position of school teaching became an 
important social function. 

■ In 1938. Frances Donovan saw the handwriting on the 
wall. If teaching were to become a socially respectable 
profession and if society were to invest more in educa- 
tion, she predicted more men would enter the field;: In 
1938 Donovan pictured a day when teachers would be 
able to earn a salary capable of supporting a family, 
have fringe benefits, and be treated as professionals. 
She added. "But when these conditions prevail, perhaps 
the school ma'am will have more male competition in 
the classroom than she has today." 0 Donovan was cor- 
rect. Today, women's representation in education hovers 
at its 1870 level, 66 percent. 



The Entrance of Men 



The period during and just after World War II in- 
eluded a dramatic change in the profile of public school 
teachers. First, the restrictions against married women 
were abolished in many school districts and the teach- 
ing force no longer included only young and unmarried 
women. Main women who entered teaching positions 
during that period stayed in education; many of today's 
retired and retiring female administrators belong to 
that categorv of women. 

1 n addition, more men became educators after World 
War II. The G.l. Bill, of course, directly encouraged 
the movement of men into education. Many men who 
would otherwise not have received a college education 
were able to attend colleges, universities or normal 
schools. Manv of them chose to study education. Teach- 
ing is often called a "semi" or "'quasi" profession be- 
cause the preparation it requires is not as rigorous or 
lengthv as that required by professions sueh as law or 
medicine. Studies comparing women and men educators 
of the 1950V support the conclusion that the G.I. Bill 
helped men from lower social classes enter the field of 
education. Women educators often came from upper 
class and professional families. Education became a 
mobility ladder for men. while it remained one of tbe 
few occupational choices available to women. Thus, the 



" Donovan. Kranees. The School Ma'am. New York: Frederick 
Stokes Company. 19.1R. lieprintcil by Arnn Press. New Wk. 
1974., 

Ponnvan, V.. \Wu\. 
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O.I. Bill provided a benefit for veterans that altered the 
sex composition of professional educators, as shown in 
Table 1. 

The consolidation of schools also decreased the num- 
ber of women in educational administration — especially 



elementary principals. In 1977 there were 80% fewer- 
school systems than in 1945. Whereas in 1945 there 
were over 100,000 school districts, in 1977 there were 
only about 16,000, as shown in Tabic 2. As schools con- 
solidated, women head teachers or principals of small 



Table 1 



Percentage of Men Teachers in Public Education, 1939-40 to .1970-74* 

35'/. 



30% 
25'; 

20',,; 
15';; 



193940 



1949-50 



1 959-60 



1969-70 



1970-74 



* Adapted from Marilyn Neidig, "The Rise and Decline of Women Administrators." American School 
Board Journal, June 1976. 



Table 2 



Number of Local Public School Systems, United Stales, 1946-56 to 1977-78* 
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101,382 



83,718 



63,057 



47.594 



35,676 



26,983 



19.169 



1946-56 1949-50 1953-54 1957-58 1961-62 1965-66 1969-70 1973-74 1977-78 



16/730 1 6,211 



*Source: U.S. Department of Healtli, KducaLon and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, 
Digest of Education Statistics, 1977-78, and Statistics of Public Elementary and Secondary Day Schools, 
Fall 1977. 
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schools joined with other small schools. The advice of 
the Quincy Grammar School Committee was finally fol- 
lowed: one man was placed in charge of an entire grade 
school with the assistance of female teachers who were 
not only adaptable but carefully trained to fill such 



positions. The master's place, however, required a 
man's force, 10 This trend is shown in Table 3. 



»« Katz, 1973, ibid 



Table 3 
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Percentage of Women Elementary. School Principals, 1928 to 1973* 



55% 




1928 




1948 



38 9{ 



22% 



1958 
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21 % 
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20% 
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♦Johnson, Dorothy. "'What is the Future of Women in School Administration?" in W omen: A Significant 
r National Resource. Washington, DC: National Council of Administrative Women in Education, 



1971 :35. 



In 1976, the Sex Equity in Educational Leadership 
project was formed to counter the possibility that wom- 
en might become extinct as managers of a field in which 
they have predominated since the turn of the century. 
In the next chapter, women's role as administrators will 
be described and reasons given for their notable absence. 



What can v" ^ 
be done? - * ' a 
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Berg. Barbara. 77ic Remembered Gate: Origins of 
American Feminism. New York: Oxford University 
Pre**. 19725. 

Brown. Dee. 77/e Gentle Tamers. New York: Bantam 
Pathfincier, 195*1. 

Donovan. Frances. 77/e School Ma'am. New York: Fred- 
erick Stokes Company- 193B. Reprinted by Arno 
h ess. 3 Park Ave., New York. 1974. 



Gribskov. Margaret. "Feminism and the Woman Ad* 
mini stmt nr." In Women ami Educational Leader- 
ship: A Reader. (Sari Knopp Biklen and Marilyn 
Braiinigan. eds. I. New York: Lexington Hooks. 1980. 

Harris. Janet. Thursday's Daughters. New York: Har- 
per and Row. 1977. 

Melder. Keith. Beginnings of Sisterhood. New York: 
Seboben Books. 1977. 
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in education, as in the labor force in general, there 
are many differences in the positions held by men and 
women. The sexes are segregated. One of the most 
blatant examples of sex segregation is the low percent- 
age of women in educational administration, as com- 
pared with the percentage of women in teaching across 
the nation. Though 66 percent of educators are women, 
less than one percent of superintendents and less than 
12 percent of principals are women. Moreover, when a 
woman is an administrator, she most often is an ele- 



mentary school principal — a position providing less 
money, less prestige and less occupational advancement 
than other administrative positions. f 
There are, of course, several reasons for women s 
notable absence in the administration of our public 
schools. On the next page is a short quiz to test your 
knowledge about why sex inequities exist in manage- 
ment. The quiz is followed by a list of answers and by ; 
supporting summaries of current research. • -L 
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Questions 



The statements below are commonly offered as expla- 
nations of women's imderrepresentation ia educational 
administration. Test yourself and then see what the re- 
search shows. 



1. Fewer women than men want to be 
school administrators. 



Don't 

True False Know 



2. Many women are afraid of succeeding 
as managers. 



3. Fewer women than men go to graduate 
school in educational administration. 



4. Family responsibilities often stand in 
the way of women's careers. 



5. Women are less likely than men to 
move for the sake of a career. 



6. Most teachers prefer not to work 
under a female administrator. 



7. Most women lack necessary admin 
istrative experience. 



8. Women are less likely than men to get 
encouragement from their supervisors 
to pursue administrative careers. 




Why aren't 
more women 
administrators? 




See next page for answers 



9. Women do not receive enough 
information about administrative 
openings in schools. 

10. Many women who aspire to 
educational administration still 
encounter discrimination. 

11. Women change jobs more frequently 
than men. 

12. Fewer women than men are motivated 
by breadwinning responsibilities. 

13. Most women are too emotional to be 
good managers. 

14. The public doesn't want women in 
educational administration. 



10 
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Answers 




Statements 1 and 2 must be considered "open questions" due to con- 
flicting Hid inconclusive evidence, ("Don't know" is the correct re- 
sponse.) 

Statements 3-10 are, for the most part, supported by the evidence 
now available (true) . 

Statements 11-14 are, for the most part, not supported by the evi- 
dence now available (false) . 



If you wish to explore the available research pertinent 
to each statement, the following summaries are presented, 
with references at the bottom of each page. 
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As a Matter of Fact 



MoriOimgs t hate 



Fewer women than men want to 
be school administrators. 

Data about women's aspirations are inconclu- 
sive. A 1971-72 survey of Minnesota teachers 1 suggests 
that ''there is no difference in the aspirations of men 
and women teachers for school administrative positions. 
Another survey- suggests that between male and female 
prospective teachers who plan to work continuously, 
there is almost no difference in willingness to accept an 
assistant principalship. Men's aspirations were reported 
as significantly higher only in regard to pursuing a doc- 
torate or assuming a chief leadership position in an 
educational organization. 

In contrast, one review of seven studies'* concludes 
that generally women do not aspire to administrative 
positions to the same extent as men. For example, one 
study 1 indicates that women with some administrative 
experience are less likely to seek or expect promotions 
than men. Among the assistant principals interviewed, 
40 percent of females, as opposed to only 7.9 percent 
of males, saw their current jobs as final' goals/' In an 
Oregon study, twice as many men as women (78 per- 
cent versus 39 percent I identified line administrative 
positions as their career goals; women more often cited 
specialist, staff, or subordinate positions as career goals." 





1 Mansrrgh, Gerald. "Attitudes of Teachers Toward Women 
School Administrators and the Aspirations of Teacher for Ad- 
ministrative Positions in the State of Minnesota." Catalyst for 
Change, Spring, 5:3, 5-6, 1976. 

2 McMillan, Marvin R. "Leadership Aspirations of Prospec- 
tive Teachers — A Comparison of Men and Women." Journal of 
Teacher Education, 24:4, Winter, 323-325, 1975. 

3 Pottker, Janice, and Andrew Fishel. "Performance of Women 
Principals: A Review of Behavioral and Attitudinal Studies." 
Sex Bias in the Schools. Rutherford, NJ: Fairlcigh Dickinson 
University Press, 1977. 

* Colombutos, John. Sources of Professionalism: A Study of 
High School Teachers. Washington, DC :'U.'S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 68, 1962. 

5 Estlcr, Suzannc> "Women as Leaders in Public Education." 
Signs, 1,363-383, 1975. 

6 Stockard, Jean, et al. Sex Equity in Educational Leadership: 
An Analysis of a Planned Social Change Project. Newton, 

Mass.: WEEA Publishing Center, 1982. q 
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Many women arr afraid of suc- 
ceeding managers. 

Data on this question are also inconclusive. 

Mnlinn I lorniM's classic 1072 study 7 suggests thai many 
womrn arc indeed nnximis alioul becoming "too uom- 
pelrnl." A Inter sludy s suggests tlint women do not fear 
success itself so much as thr\ fear the social conse- 
quences of conspicuous success in traditionally mnle 
arenas. In tin* respect, they do not differ much from 
men. who tend to fear the social consequences of success 
in female arenas. Women who Increase their expertise 
and authority apparently run more risks than men of 
losing friendship, respect, influence and access to in- 
formation." 




Fewer women than men go to 
graduate school in educational 
administration. 

True. Some studies 10 suggest that women are less 
likely to he certified as administrators. Other studies 11 
show that women certified as administrators are less 
likely than men to he employed as administrators. One 
1973 survey 1 - indicated that 27 percent of the doctor- 
ates in educational administration went to women, and 
that percentage seems to he rising each year. That dif- 
ference het ween numbers of men and numbers of women 
in graduate school seems to he (lee leasing rapidly. 



"Hhiiht. Mutina. "Toward an lhnk-r>taiulin«i of Achicw- 
lumt-UVlatrcl OuiHieh in Women." Journal of Social Issues, 28. 
lJiT-lTfL 1072. 

m Conchy, John, and Sharon Dyer. "Fear of 5»iccoss: Attribu- 
tion of Cause to the Victim." Journal oj Social Issues, 32, 1976, 
63-83. 

0 Miller, Jon: San ford Labovitz; and Lincoln Fry. "Inequities 
in the Organizational Experiences of Women and Men" Socio/ 
Forces, 54, 365-381, 1975. 



»" MaiiH-rrfi. l ( ->™. ihiil. 

" Krelmiak! Stefan I\ "Variable* Associated with Low Jnci- 
(Inur of Women in School Administration: Towards Empirical 
Understanding." A paprr presented at ihe annual meeting of 
the Anieriran r K(!urational Research Association. Toronto. Can- 
ada. March. 1978. 

12 Lyon, Catherine, and Terry Saario. "Women in Public Edu- 
cation: Sexual Discrimination in Promotions/* Phi Delta Kap< 
pan, 2, 55, 120-124, 1973. 
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Family responsibilities often 
stand in the way of women's 
careers. 

True. Married women who work full-time usually 
assume more responsibility for child care and house- 
hold maintenance than do their husbands. A study of 
Oregon school administrators published in 1975 i:i sug- 
gests that family responsibilities interfere with many 
women's aspirations. About half of the women holding 
line positions, in educational administration are mar- 
ried for the first time, and only a little more than 60 
percent of women superintendents are married at all. < 
In contrast, 99 percent of male superintendents are 
married. 14, in A recent Oregon study 1 * 1 shows similar 
percentages of male and female applicants for adminis- 
trative jobs. Fifty-two percent of the females, as opposed 
to 93 percent of the males, were married. It appears that 
for male administrators marriage is a career asset and 
even a prerequisite. But marriage can be a liability for 
female administrators, either due to family demands or 
to the expectations of others that her family will be more 
important than her job. 



1:1 Schmuck, Patricia A. Sex Differentiation in Public School 
Administration, Arlington, Virginia: National Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education, 1975. 

11 Carlw>n, R. 0. School Superintendents: Careers and /.Vr- 
jormance* Columbus, Ohio: The Charles E. Merrill Publishing 
Company, 1972. 

in Gross, N., W. S. Mason and A. W. MeEaehcrn. Explora- 
tions in Hole Analysis: Studies of the School Superintcndcncy 
Role. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1958. 

" ; Stockunl, 1980, ibid. 




Women are less likely than men 
to move for the sake of careers. 



True. A recent study of Oregon administrators 17 
suggests that both married and single women are more 
''place-bound^ than men. Eighty-three percent of the 
men, but only 52 percent of the women, expressed will- 
ingness to relocate in order to take a new job. How- 
ever, this is changing. Many women, both single and 
married, now are giving higher priority to their ca- 
reers, while many men are giving higher priority to 
their home lives. Consequently, working couples today- 
are likely to consider a variety of options to the tradi- 
tional dictate that a man must follow an upward career 
path and a woman must follow her man. ls 



,7 Stockard, 1980, op fit. 

18 Foxley, Cecilia. Locating, Recruiting and Employing 
Women: An Equal Opportunity Approach. Garrett Park, ND: 
Garrett Park Press, 1976. 
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Most teachers prefer not to work 
under a female administrator. 



True. Several surveys 10 ' 20 show that teachers of both 
sexes prefer to work with male administrators, although 
this is less true of female than male teachers. 

In fact, those male teachers who had taught in schools 
administered by women preferred women principals. 
Those who disapproved of female principals were men 
who had taught only under male principals. They were 
making judgments based on assumptions rather rhr-i 
experience. 

li » Pottker and Kishrl, 1977, ibid. 

,JI> CirincioneColes, Kathryn. '' The Administrator: Male or 
Female." Journal of Teacher Education, 26 (Winter), 326-328, 
1975, 





Most women lack necessary ad- 
ministrative experience. 



True. Women who enter administration usually have 
more years of teaching experience than do men. 21 ™ 
However, a study of Oregon administrators-* 1 suggests 
that the kinds of pre administrative experience that 
women are likely to acquire (e.g., teaching) are gener- 
ally not valued as highly as the kinds of pre-adininis- 
I rati vi' experience that men are likely -to acquire (e.g. ? 
football coaching). ' 

In interviews of Oregon superintendents and person- 
nel people concerning all phases of hiring (screening, 
interviewing, selecting) , the most frequently cited reason 
for selecting candidates is "experience." The second 
most frequently cited reason for not hiring women is 
"Mack of experience." 2 1 Is inexperience a "Catch-22"? 



If one is not already an administrator, how does one get 
such experience? 



m Pottkcrand Fishcl, 1977 t op. cit. 

* 2 Gross, Neal, and Anne Trask. The Sex Factor and the Man- 
agement of Schools. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1976. 

Schmuck, 1975, ibid. 

-* Stockard, 1978, op. cit. 



||3| Women are less likely than men 
^g|p to get encouragement from their 
supervisors to pursue adminis- 
trative careers. 

True. People, men and women alike, need mentors to 
advance very far in virtually any field. 25 One study of 
the elementary school principal showed that personal 
encouragement was a more critical factor for women 
than for men. 2 " Women who were principals cited per- 
sonal encouragement as an important motivator more 
often than men. According to another study, over half 
of the women now working in Oregon school admin- 
istration would not have moved into administration 
without special encouragement and help from a super- 
visor (usually ? man, because most supervisors are 
men ). ~' 

Those women were fortunate. On the average, women 
are not as likely as men to receive such support from 
supervisors." s;i - 



- r> Levinson, Daniel J., et al. The Seasons of a Man's Life, 
New York: Ballantine Books, 1978. 

2" Gross and Trask, 1975, ihid. 

Schmuck. 1975, op. cit. 

- s Jenkins, \V. J . "A Study of the* Altitudes of Elementary 
School Teachers in Selected Schools in Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania, toward the Women Elementary School Princi- 
pals." Doctoral dissertation, Temple University, 1966. 

Warwick, E. B. "Altitudes toward Women in Administra- 
tive Positions as Related to Cnrricular Implementation and 
Change." Doctoral dissertation. University of Wisconsin, 1967. 

Gross and Trask, 1975, op. cit. 

:*1 Mat hen y, \\ H. P. k 'A Study of the Attitudes of Selected 
Male and Female Teachers, Administrators and Board of Edu- 
cation Presidents toward Women in Educational Administrative 
Positions." Doctoral dissertation, Temple Universiy, 1973. 

^ Pottkcrand Fishcl, 1977, op. cit. 
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Women generally do nol receive 
enough information about ad- 
ministrative openings in schools. 

True, Career Women in Education (CWE), a Long 
Island, New York organization of women who want to 
be administrators, found that lack of information about 
openings kept many qualified women out of administra- 
tion. Even after members of CWE organized a concerted 
effort Jo identify openings, tliey discovered that they 
had been ignorant of almost 36 percent of the openings 
on Long Island during 1975-76. ;Kl : 

Administrative jobs are filled through formal sys- 
tems, such us recruitment and job advertisement. Jobs 
are also filled through informal systems, such as friends 
calling each other for suggestions. Women do not have 
as much access to cither the formal or informal systems 
as do inen. :u Women in some states have organized to 
provide both formal and informal networks and infor- 
mation to women about jobs, hi 1978-79. an organiza- 
tion of women in Oregon produced a directory of ad- 
ministrative candidates and made it available to school 
districts with administrative vacancies. Following that 
dissemination of information, 22 percent of Oregon's 
administrative hirees were women, compared to only 
four percent in 1975. 35 



;n Timpano, Doris. "Sex Discrimination in the Selection of 
School District Administrators: What Can He Done?" NIE, 
HEW, Washington, DC. National Institute for Education Re> 
port. 1976. 

;{1 Srhmuck, 1975, op. di. 

: < r 'Sioekan!,1980,op.eit. 
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Many wonwu >vho aspire to edu- 
cational administration still 
encounter discrimination. 

True. In New York, Career Women in Education 
(CWE) lias discovered many such instances of dis* 
crimination in Long Island school districts. In fact, 
CWE members have reluctantly concluded that the main 
reason for women's underrepresentation in educational 
administration is "the prevailing pattern of sex bias in 
the behavior of some district administrators." 3 " 

Nationwide, the majority of superintendents and 
school board members report that they do not have a 
policy,, written or unwritten, excluding women from 
educational administration. However, 52 percent of 
school board members surveyed believe that sex should 
be a determining criterion in the selection of superin- 
tendents. As the rank of administrative positions con- 
sidered decreases, so does the discrimination against 
female candidates/ 17 

Similarly, a majority of teachers in a recent Minne- 
sota survey™ believed that a man would be selected 
in preference to a woman for the position of super- 
intendent, secondary principal, or assistant secondary 
principal. 

Discrimination apparently persists past the hiring 
stage; the discrepancy between the salaries of male and 
female administrators cannot be explained by any ob- 
jective criteria/"' In addition, women who make it past 
hiring discrimination often encounter more negative 
attitudes than do men/ 10 

One Connecticut study of selection processes con- 
eluded that sex is the only variable which seems to have 
any significance in the hiring process of principals and 
superintendents. The other factors— age, type of posi- 



tion, length of experience, size of the school district, or 
background — have not had any valid correlation with 
the hiring process.* 11 



Timpano, 1976, ibid. 
Pottker and Fishcl, 1977, op. cit. 
«™ Mansergh, 1976, op. cit. 

™ Paddock, Susan. "Women's Careers in Administration." 
Doctoral dissertation, University of Oregon, 1977. 

Miller, et al., 1975, ibid. 

11 Taylor, Susan. "Educational Leadership: A Male Domain." 
Phi Delta Kappan, 2, 55, 124-128, 1973. 






^gjP Women change jobs more fre- 
Jl^quently than men. 



False. Research shows that age, level of employment, 
length of service, and recdrd of prior job stability are 
far better predictors of turnover than sex is. 42 Some 
n. studies indicate that women actually change jobs less 

frequently than men. 43,44 

It is still true that women are more likely than men 
to drop out of the labor force in order to raise families, 
' but this is changing. A 1970 study 15 found that only 
11.5 percent of the women who left their jobs did so 
for family reasons. 

Turnover for both sexes is highest in low status, dead- 
end jobs and is lowest in professional/technical occupa- 
tions. 40 Thus, we can expect an especially low turnover 
rate among women who expect to advance in educa- 
tional administration. 



4ii U.S. Department of Labor. "Facts About Women's Absen- 
teeism and Labor Turnover." Wage and Labor Standards Ad- 
ministration, Women's Bureau, Washington, 'DC August, 1969. 

43 U.S. Department of Labor. "Special Labor Force Report 
No. 84." Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1966. 

44 Bernstein, Harry. "Women Workers More Stable, Study 
Claims." Los Angeles Times, November 1970, 

,r ' Bernstein, 1970, ibid. 

4,J U.S. Department of Labor, 1966, ibid. 
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Fewer women than men are mo- 
tivated by breadwinning 
responsibilities. 

False. Regardless of family responsibilities, most 
women today work because of economic reasons. 17 In 
1974, 42 percent of the working women were either 
single, widowed, divorced or married with husband 
absent. "Many of these women were supporting not only 
themselves, but children and elderly relatives as well. 



17 U.S. Department of Labor. "Why Women Work," Wage and 
Labor Standards Administration, Women's Bureau, May 1975. 




Most women are too emotional to 
be good managers. 

False. Women executives have demonstrated that 
they can adapt as well as men to situations in which 
' certain emotional responses are inappropriate. 48 

However, so-called "feminine" skills- and attitudes 
are not always inappropriate in the manager's office**^ 
Schools with female principals tend to haveejjtce^j'. ion- 
ally high student morale, academic performance and 
parental '.approval — perhaps because the'"' "emotional" 
female principals are more likely than men to foster 
open communication and cooperation among staff . r>0, 51 

Jacklin and Maccoby have compiled over 1,600 psy- 
chological studies about "sex differences" and conclude 
that "leadership, task persistence, achievement moti- 
vation, intellectual abilities, and many other psycho- 
logical abilities do not favor one sex over the other for 
job performance." ' 2 



48 Lynch, Edith M. The Executive Suite— Feminine Style. 
New York: AMACOM, 7, 1973. 

40 Fishel, Andrew, and Janice Pottker. "Women in Educa- 
tional Goverance: A Statistical Portrait." Education Researcher, 
3, 7, July, August, 1974. 

•™ Estler, 1975, ibid. 

r > 1 Mcskin, Joan D. "The Performance of Women School Au- 
ministrators— A Review of the Literature." Administrator's Note- 
book, 23.1, December, 1974. 

52 Jacklin, Carol Nagy, and Eleanor E. Maccoby. ."Sex Differ- 
ences and Their Implications for Management." Bringing W omen 
Into Management. F. Gorden and M. Strober (eds.). McGraw 
Hill, 1975. 




The public doesn't want women 
in educational administration. 

False. A 1975 Gallop Poll revealed that nationwide, 
39 percent of adults preferred a man as principal, but 
a larger percentage — 52 percent — didn't care about the 
principal's sex/ 1,1 A more recent public opinion poll of 
Oregon citizens reveals that more than 80 percent of 
[\* respondents approved of hiring female adminis- 
trators/' 4 Younger people with higher education and in 
urban location's were more likely to approve of a woman 
administrator. The most favorable responses, however, 
were from those who had had previous experience with 
a woman administrator. 05 * 5 ' 1 



M Gallup, George. "Poll of Public Attitudes Toward Educa- 
tion." 57, 227-241, 1975. 

. r » 4 Stockard, Jean. "Public Prejudice Against Women School 
Administrators: Fact or Fiction?" Phi Delta Kappan, June 1977. 

^"'Stockard, 1977, ibid. 

r,tt Cirincione-Colcs, 1975, ibid. 
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Preparing for Administrative 

Positions 



Your doubts are the private detectives 
. employed by your dislike, to make a case 
against change or choice. 

W. R. RODGERS 



Are you like Sally — an inadvertent underachiever? 
Sally, of "Peanuts" fame, muses to herself, "I never said 
I wanted to be someone ... All I want to do when I 
grow up is to be a good wife and mother. . . . So . . . 
Why should I have to go to kindergarten?" In his 
unique fashion of combining psychological wisdom 
with good sense, Charles Schulz probes the roots of 
women's underachievement in United States society. 

Although women educators are academically well 
trained, they are consistently underachievers in educa- 
tional management. Women's careers tend to be un- 
planned, unfocused, and undirected. Many women are 
dependent on the decisions of others, such as husbands 
or supervisors. Many women are teachers, not because of 
conscious choice, but because they have thought no 
further. Many women who are administrators did not 
plan their careers; they happened to he in the right place 
at the right time. Career planning is clearly differen- 
tiated by sex. Women tend to "happen" into careers, 
while men more often tend to consciously plan their 
careers. . 

If you are a woman contemplating a career in educa- 
tional administration, you may wish to plan your career 
and consider the questions, guidelines, and resources in 
Chapters 3 and 4. Many of the materials in Chapters 3 
and 4 have been adapted or reprinted with permission 
from: 



Moving Into Management in Public Education 
By K. Jesse Kobayashi and Viola M. Owen 
San Mateo, California: Trident Educational 

Associates, 1978. 
2047 Ticonderoga Drive, San Mateo, CA 94402 

Many of the graphics are by Gwen Okamoto from the 
same hook. Many thanks for their help. 

If you already have an administrative job, you may 
find Chapter 5 useful. It consists of short descriptions 
of many of the issues facing women in administration 
today. These descriptions are followed by suggestions 
for how the woman administrator might cope with those 
issues. - . 

Most of the material in Part II is arranged so that 
any section may be used separately whenever it seems 
to be relevant. However,'because of this easy-to-use for- 
mat, some ideas are repeated and may seem redundant 
to someone reading the book from cover to cover. In 
some instances, the items thought to be most productive 
for the aspiring or practicing administrator are starred 
to indicate their importance. 

Our hope is that women will at least think about get- 
ting ahead and make some conscious choices about how 
to spend the working third of their life. 

Maybe you, unlike Sally, really do want to be some- 
one! 
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Before you take any other steps, find out whether you really want to be an admin- 
istrator. 



Go to Seep 1 . . . 



Assessing Yourself 



• 
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Assessing Your Capabilities and Interests 



'7 had never thought about being an 
administrator — almost all administrators 

were men" 
— A Woman Administrator 



7 had ahvays intended to become a principal 
but 1 never got there. I was afraid of the idea 
that people ivould think / ivas good enough 
to tell others what to do* 
I didnt think I ivas that great" 
— A Woman Teacher 



Be Introspective. 

Make a list of activities you like to do and don't like 
to do. Do the 'likes" include administrative functions? 
Do you like being in the public eye? Are you willing to 
be unpopular? Are you willing to take risks? Are you 
willing to lose tenure? Are you willing to make accom- 
modations between your personal and professional life? 
Are you willing to move to a less desirable place? Can 
you cope with conflict? Do you like long-range plan- 
ning? If you can answer "yes" to most of these ques- 
tions, you probably would enjoy being an administrator. 



Be Inquisitive. 

If you are thinking about administration as a career 
option, explore it. Identify its joys and frustrations. 
Watch administrators in your district with an eye as 
to whether their work would be pleasing to you. How 
would you do il if you were in their shoes? Talk to ad- 
ministrators about their work. Arrange to go to admin- 
istrative meetings or even become an administrators 



"shadow" for a short time to see what it's like. Many 
school districts have intern programs; find out what op- 
portunities exist in your district or initiate attempts to 
create such opportunities. A career decision is never 
irrevocable. Of course, not everybody can be an educa- 
tional leader; nor will everyone want to be. One woman 
pursued an administrative credential and a PhD oidy to 
discover she really liked being a classroom teacher. She 
had explored the options and consciously chose to re- 
main a teacher. Hopefully, future administrators will be 
women and men <who consciously decide such work is 
what they want. 

Be Assertive. 

If you think you might want to become an adminis- 
trator, take on leadership tasks in your school or dis- 
trict. Be active in curriculum development and commu- 
nity service. Volunteer for committees; agree to chair 
those committees. Be visible. As one superintendent 
said, "I doirt really groom people . . . the leader is the 
one who emerges." 
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Administrative 
Comparison Test 



Hi i /i A' of three people who have recently gone into administration. How do you compare with them in the following 
areas? 



Knowledge of : 



More 
skilled 



Less 
skilled 



About 
the same 



1. child growth and development 

2. instruction 

3. curriculum 

4. teacher evaluation 

5. staff development 

6. collective bargaining 

7. school finance 

8. school law 

9. community involvement 

Ability to : 

1. adapt 

2. cope with stress and tension 

3. communicate clearly 

4. - motivate others 

5. delegate 

6. see the total picture 

7. relate to others 
<>. analyze 

9. be creative 

10. initiate 

11. verbalize 

12. problem solve 

13. handle risks and failure 

14. take responsibility and make decisions 

15. work toward consensus decisions 

16. handle details 

17. follow through 



* Adapted from Kobayashi, K. Jesse, and Viola M. Owen, Moving Into Management in Public Education, San Mateo, California 
Trident Educational Associates, 1978. 
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// you have decided you have the characteristics, qualities, and skills needed in 
administration 

and if you have decided you have the interest in being an administrator . . . 



Go on to Step 2 . . . 



Finding a Mentor 



Why a Mentor is Important 



What is a mentor? 

A mentor is defined as a wise or trusted teacher, coun- 
selor and sponsor, and is usually a person of greater 
experience or senii rity in the occupational world a per- 
son is entering. 



What are the functions of a mentor? 

1. The mentor acts as a teacher to enhance the pro- 
tege's skills and development. 

2. The mentor acts as a sponsor to facilitate the pro- 
tege's entry and advancement in the profession. 

3. The mentor may he host and guide, welcoming the 
protege into a new occupational world and its values, 
customs, resources, and people. 

4. The mentor may be an example that the protege can 
admire and seek to emulate.^ 

5. The mentor may be a counselor and provide moral 
support in times of distress. 



strength in the company. He [ sic | admired her compe- 
tence, and her will to succeed."'* 

What is the successful woman's typical 
pattern of interaction with a mentor? 

Hennig and Jardim found the following to be the 
typical experience of each woman in their study: 4 

1. She established herself in the organization. She was 
generally respected for her skills and abilities and 
developed supportive work relationships with others. 



3 Hennig, Margaret, and Anne Jardim. The Managerial 
Woman. Garden City, NY: Anchor Press, 1977. 

1 Hennig and Jardim, 1977, ibid. 



Is a mentor really important? 

Lcvinson says that forming a mentor relationship is 
as important as finding an occupation and forming a 
marriage and family. He adds, "Given the value that 
mentoring has for the mentor, the recipient and society 
at large, it is tragic that so little of it actually occurs." 1 



Do all successful women have mentors? 

When women are asked ahout their mentors, they 
often don't know what is meant by the term. Yet, they 
did, in fact, have someone fulfill that role. Gail Sheehy 
said. "Almost without exception, the women I studied 
who did gain recognition in their careers were at some 
point nurtured by a mentor." 2 Hennig and Jardim, in 
their study of successful, high-level women executives, 
found that early, in her career, each of the 25 women 
became very close to her boss, who served as "her sup- 
porter, her encourager, her teacher, her buffer, and her 



1 Lcvinson, Daniel, et a I., The Seasons of a Man's Life. New 
York: Ballantine Books. 1978. 

2 Shechy, Gail. Passages. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, 1976. 
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"Given the value that mentoring has for the 
mentor, the recipient , and the society at large, 
it is tragic that so little of it actually occurs." 

. — Daniel Levinson 



'7 dont really groom people . . . the leader is 
the one who emerges. He \sic\ doesnt 
necessarily talk the most, but he makes sense 
and he quietly persuades others. If that 
persistently happens . . . he gets my eye. 9 ' 
— A Male Superintendent 



What are the reasons for having a 
female mentor? r 

If they can be found, female mentors can be helpful 
to women in some additional ways. While a male mentor 
can provide power and entree into the system, a female 
mentor may provide the following kinds of help. 

1. Model a more appropriate administrative style — her 
methods may adapt "feminine" qualities to the mana- 
gerial style. 

2. Provide more personal support and be more under- 
standing of attempts to balance personal life with 
professional life. 

3. Understand the problems women face as a group and 
help women organize to gain strength and status. 



2. She experienced a decline in her personal life. She 
chose to make a heavy commitment to work and de- 
cided to worry about the rest of her life later. 

.3. She developed a deep and abiding friendship with 
her boss. This friendship was symbiotic. He [sic] 
was her supporter, encourager, confirmer, and teach- 
er; she was his student, admirer, and helper. 

1. She achieved a mastery of her job. She improved her 
skills, took courses which contributed to her compe- 
tence, and prepared herself for the next step upward. 

5. She changed her relationship with her boss. As she 
. reached a higher level, she became more autonomous, 
had a more equal relationship to him [s'c], and 
eventually broke free to become her own person. 




Why do you need a male mentor? 

Power is perceived as a male attribute. Michael Korda 
says that one reason women find if hard 16 'become" 
powerful is that "power is thought of as being essen- 
tially male. The rituals of power are those of a male- 
bonding group, and however successful a woman may 
be, it is difficult for her to project a corresponding de- 
gree of power. ,,,> 

Korda also says the imbalance between men and 
women in terms of power is so great that a woman needs 
all the advantages she can get. One of the most impor- 
tant advantages she can have is a strong connection with 
a powerful person, and that person is usually a man. 
Thus, for a woman to be successful in the present system 
she needs to obtain both the entree and the legitimacy 
that a powerful man can provide for her. 



Korda, Michael. Power? How to Get It, How to Use It. New 
York: Random House, 1975. 
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How to find a mentor 6 



(Starred items are essential; others are optional) 



L Choose administrative models and think about what 
they do. Try to imagine yourself in their role. 

2. Take a day of professional leave and "shadow" an 
administrator who works in an area of interest to 
vou. Ask questions and learn as mueh as you can. 

X Seek, for example, opportunities to take care of 
unforeseen demands that occasionally arise. You 
ean say, 'Here, Ms. Principal, let me take care of 
that matter for you: 1 will report back." Then follow 
through. 

4. Let people know about your aspirations. Be direct 
and forthright about your expectations, goals, and 

v dreams. Talk with your principal, your supervisor, 
even your superintendent if necessary. Often super- 
visors assume that women are not as interested in 
advancement as their male counterparts and over- 
look them for training and advancement. 

5. Investigate opportunities for training programs and 
internships; when you hear of such opportunities, 
assertively pursue them. If there are none, try to 
initiate such a program in your district. 



*6. If you're accepted into a training program, get the 
most you can out of it in terms of preparation for 
administration. Ask questions, get to know other 
participants and leaders, and make sure they know 
you. Out of many such programs, "networks" are 
born which assist aspiring and practicing adminis* 
trators to make key career moves. 

7. If you're turned down, ask "why." The reasons may 
be legitimate and help you the next time. If the rea- 
sons are not legitimate, go through your district's 
formal complaint process to investigate. Your com- 
plaint may or may not help you, but it might cause 
your district to re-examine its policies and prac- 
tices, eventually helping you and other women. 

8. Try to work for a boss who is interested in promot- 
■ ing a subordinate and then try to secure a job where 

you can show your skills. 



15 Adapted from "The Road to Becoming an Administrator," 
hy Ken Erickson and Gail Fullington of the University of Ore- 
gon, for a workshop at the 1978 Conference of Oregon Women 
in Educational Administration. 



Nov that you have chosen a mentor, you need to begin working for your 
It's time to start . . . 



Step 3 . . . 



Preparing for an Administrative Job 
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How to prepare for an administrative job 

(Starred items are essential; others are optional.) 



The woman who is interested in administration should: 



Be assertive. 

*L Be proactive, and not reactive. Don't wait to be 
identified and promoted; express interest in what 
you want to do. 

2. Be able to convince skeptics of your abilities. 

*3. Be willing to go where the jobs are. 

4. Be prepared to say, "No," to unreasonable or in- 
appropriate requests. You need guts to say "no," 
but you can learn to do it tactfully. 

*5. Recognize that you probably will be criticized and 
misunderstood. If you're aggressive, you are a "lib- 
ber." If you're quiet, you're/'indecisive." You must 
be self-confident, self-assertive, and self-assured. 



Be prepared. 

*1. Test your versatility and prepare for higher posi- 
tions by looking for developmental experiences such 
as serving on committees, task forces, and special 
projects. 

2. Seek and perform non-stereotypical female roles. 
Too many supervisors still assign more "female" 
jobs to women, while assigning more general ad- 
ministrative roles to men. 

*3. Develop the "people skills" that will be helpful in 
negotiating, supervising, and working with all levels 
of the organization. 

4. Get attached as an assistant to the top officer and. 
get exceptional exposure. You will have an oppor- 
tunity to interact with various levels of manage- 
ment, observe the total workings of the organiza- 
tion, and familiarize yourself with the areas you 
wish to move to next. 

5. Serve on a screening committee to learn what is 
and is not "impressive in applicants. This experience 
is also very helpful in learning to be at ease while 
being interviewed yourself. 

*6. Be qualified. Get your credentials and an advanced 
degree if necessary. It is naive to assume that any- 
one, male or female, can advance without developed 
and demonstrated leadership skills or without what- 
ever performance credentials are necessary. 



Be productive. 

*1. Demonstrate by your outstanding performance rec- 
ord (a winning team, an 1 award-winning newspaper, 
an effective parent-teacher council) that you have 
the capacity to perform at a higher level. 

*2. Develop an ability to delegate, to supervise a myriad 
of assignments at the same time, and to make deci- 
sions under pressure. 

3. Be willing to work to meet the needs of the organi- 
zation, with little concern for overtime demands. 

4. Participate in professional association work, give 
speeches, publish in professional journals or other- 
wise get your name in print. 

Be knowledgeable. 

*l.'Seek a working knowledge of a wide range of ac- . 
tivities, such as athletics, drama, newspaper, rally, 
music, and yearbook. 

2. Find out everything you can about the organiza- 
tion in which you are interested. Read the school 
board policy manual, and the board meeting min- 
utes. 

*3. Develop knowledge and skill in finance and budget 
functions. 

*4. Develop a knowledge of Avhere to go for informa- 
tion regarding critical problems. . 

5. Study the influence of the community politics, the 
economy and the social structure of the educational 
system. 

" 6. Join the appropriate professional organization. 



Remember that rapid advancement 
means a willingness to sacrifice, be mo- 
bile, and give up something of the qual- 
ity of life. You won't have as much time 
for family life or community involve- 
ment. So be sure it's what you want, for 
the rewards are there if you have the 
ambition, skill, and determination to 
work for them. 
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While you're working with your mentor and preparing for an administrative job, 
you need to move on to : 



Step 4 . . . 



Finding out about Kinds of Jobs 
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They admit that what appears to them today to 
be good may be superceded by somethiv* 

better tomorrow. 
— Alk'xis de Toqueville 



What Kinds of Jobs are Available? 7 



Here are some examples of the variety of positions that exist in school administration. , 

Remember that most promotions are made from supervisory line positions — those wit 
firing power. 



Line 



Staff 



Schools 

Principal 
Vice-principal 
Principal/teacher 
Team Leader 



Schools 

Resource Teacher 

Counselor 

Librarian 



Central Office 

Superintendent 
Associate Superintendent 
Assistant Superintendent 
Deputy Superintendent 
Administrative Assistant/aide 
Area Director 
Regional Director 
Divisional Director 



Central Office 

Curriculum Specialist 
Student Services Coordinator 
Special Education Supervisor 
Media Specialist 
Personnel Officer 
Researcher and Evaluator / 
Business Manager 
Affirmative AclIoii Officer 
Alternative Education Coordinatoi 
Community Service Coordinator 



Colleges & Universities 

Chancellor 
President 
Vice President 
Provost 
Dean 

Assistant Dean 
Department Mead 



Colleges & Universities 

Comptroller 

Librarian . 

Athletic Director 

Health Services Supervisor 

Food Services Supervisor 

Employer-Employee Relations Negotiator 

Safety arid Security Officer 



' Kobayashi and Owen, 1978, op. cit. 



What Kinds of Work Settings Exist? 8 



V 1 




Public Schools 



Private Schools 



Larger Units 



Kiemenlary school 

Middle school 

Junior .high : 

Senior high 

Alternative school 

Community collier 

Adull continuing t»d urat i<m 

College 

I niversitv 



Parochial 

Military 

Alternative 



District central oflicc 
County office 

intermediate education district 
State department 
Professional development center 
Juvenile hall 

Professional organizations 
State and federal projects 



s Knliavardii anil Owtn. 1978. op. rit. 
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Now that you have analyzed yourself, found a mentor, started preparing yourself, 
and have looked at the variety of jol>3 available ... 



Go on to Step 5,. 



Setting your Goals 



36 
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"There is nothing permanent except change." 

— Heraclitus 

Goal Setting Work Sheet 9 

1. List your three most important personal goals: 

2. List your long-range professional goal: 

3. List those conveniences/comforts you are NOT willing to give up in order to meet your professional 
goal: 

Examples: Are you ivilling to move to reach your professional goal? 

Are you willing to commit long hours to your profession? 

4. Can you reach your professional goal within the constraints of #3 above? 

5. Is your professional goal compatible with your personal goals? 

6. When do you want to reach your professional goal? 

7. Identify professional objectives you need to reach in order to attain your professional goal: 
A. 

B. 
C. 



» Kobayaslii and Owen, 1978. ibid. 
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"The Job" 



/ 



What skills do you need? 





What experiences do you need? 



What sub-goals will help you. reach your major 



goal? 




What are you willing to do/risk to reach your goal? Move? 
Take a temporary salary cut? Go to graduate school? Exert 
a great deal of energy? 




10 Kobayashi and Owen, 1978, op. cit. 
38 
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Sample Work Sheet 

Goal Task Analysis Work Sheet 11 

Wliat I Need to Do to Reach My Goal 



Professional Goal 






. To be reached by: ~ 






Skills 


Experiences 


Credentials/ 
Education 


Mentors 


I have . . . 


ability to work 
with people 


Curriculum committee 
experien ce 


Principal's 
credential *\ 


John Kimble, 
Prin cipal 


I need . . . 


Public speaking 
ability 


Budgeting 
experien ce 


Superintendent's 
credential 


Marshu Johnson, 
Supt., Betsy Ross 
School District 


I will take 
this action . . . 


/ ,.,'n / g\g§ ct r>> n c t OT C 
JOW 1 Cif/ol ffliloi t f O 

Club . 

Take assertiveness 
t ruining class 


J oifi budget 
committee 


Take courses at 
Susan Anthony 
University 


Ask Dr. Johnson for a 
chance to follow her 
around for two days. 


On this date . . . 


January 1980 


September 1980 


June 1980 


October 1980 


Professional Goal 






To be reached by: . 














Skills 


Experiences 


Credentials/ 
Education 


Mentors 


I have ... 


I need . . . 











I will lake 
this action . . . 



On this date . . . 



u Kohayashi and Owen, 1978, op. cit. 
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Applying for Administrative 

Positions 



Step 1— Looking for Available Jobs 

Step 2— Applying for the Job 

The letter of application 
The resume 
The letter of recommendation 
Legal and illegal questions quiz 

Step 3— Interviewing for the Job 
Summary 



UC 



4< 
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If you feel ready . . . 

or even if you're not sure, 



Go on to Step 1 . . 



Looking for Available 



45 



'7'm uptvardly mobile bid there are roadblocks. 
Men naturally flock together. Vm not known 
in the district. Even before openings are 
advertised, someone suggests a bright young 
man. No one will communicate to others that I 
am interested in a position and by the time 
announcements are made, it's already too late." 

—A Woman Administrator 

Researching Job Openings 12 
Where do you find out about jobs? 

* Professional Organizations. Check their periodicals and booths at conferences. Check their vacancy 
listing services. 

* Career/Placement Centers at Universities and Colleges. Register both at your own university 
and at the one nearest your preferred location. 

* Personal contacts. Ask people such as principals, superintendents, personnel officers, and those with 
a wide network of acquaintances in the profession. 

Personnel Offices in school districts, county offices, etc. 

Professional consultants to boards of trustees for selection of superintendents. 



Before you apply for the job, 
you might consider: 

* What are the job expectations? 

* Mow do my qualifications match the job expectations? 

* Does the job move me toward my professional goal? 



Find out the following: 

.„*_._ What is. the deadline for applications? 

Are the criteria for selection available to me? 
What is the screening/selection process? 



^Kobayashi and Owen, 1978, op. cit. 
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Researching the District 18 



When you have narrowed your choices to several promising jobs, it is as important 
for you to look over your prospective new district as it is for the district to look you over. 



Check 



The Job : 

requirements 
expectations 

opening (is it really an open position or do they 
already have someone in mind for the job? ) 
any unique situations 
chances for advancement 



The District : 

size 

location 
budget 
programs 
morale 

socio-economic levels of the community 
housing patterns 

district goals/objectives/philosophy 
achievement scores 
management structure 
class size 

chances for advancement 



You might find this information at the district administration or public relations 
offices, the state department; your IS E A affiliate, or from the census bureau. 




13 Kobayashi and Owen, 1978, op. cit. 
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INow that you're prepared . . . 

and have narrowed your choices 

to three or four promising positions . 



Go on to Step 2 . . . 



Applying for the Job 



0 



-•J 
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The Letter of Application 



"On the average a person has to submit 100 
applications to get one intervieiv and have 
five intervieivs before being hired 
. — Richard 0. Carlson 



How to make your letter of application look attractive 

Remember: the employer must make snap judgments about your ability to 
communicate, express yourself, and organize your thoughts on the basis of 
your application. Poor writing means a poor impression. 

In your Idler of application, you should: 
*1. Never exceed two pages; one is better. 
*2. Make it typed, error- free, and clean. 
*3. Be courteous, concise, business like, and to-the-point. 

4. Show energy, enthusiasm, and warmth, but don't try to be funny or cute. 

5. Write a rough draft, get reactions from a friend or editor, and rewrite. 
*6. Use clear, crisp and correct sentences. 

*7. Use well-organized and sequenced short paragraphs. 

*& Proofread the letter as well as all other materials you send out as part of the application. 

*9. Always send the original copy. 

"LO. Before mailing, double-check the envelope to sec that your application form, letter and resume are 
all included, . . . 
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What to include in your letter <** application 14 

Tailor your letter of application to shotv hoiv you fit the job description and cri- 
teria. Make your letter of application a separate document from the resume. Include 
the folio iving content in your letter of application (starred items are essential; 
others are optional): 

*1. A statement of application — an expression of interest in the position. 

Example: Please accept this letter as a letter of application for the position of as advertised in 

the March 1982 issue of - ~ 

*2. An expansion and clarification of items in your resume/specifically emphasizing the skills, qualities and experi- 
ences that make you'a strong candidate for this job (e.g., your style of leadership, how you view the role of man- 
agement, your beliefs about instructional trends and practices, your view of the role of teachers in instruction, 
how you have organized for curriculum, and evaluation). 
3. Major questions you want answered about the position, role description, school or work setting, and areas of 

responsibility. Leave questions of salary, fringe benefits, etc. for later, 
k A description of biographical information not included in credentials: special educational achievements and 
interests, community and professional activities, personal and professional data. You need to show that you have 
the depth and breadth of experience to be a serious candidate. 

5. A short statement of your philosophy of education. 

6. A short statement of your philosophy of educational management. 

*7. A closing statement, including your willingness to provide further information, your availability for an interview, 
your appreciation for the readers' consideration, and instructions on how to contact you. 

TAKE TIME IN DEVELOPING YOUR FIRST LETTER. IT WILL SERVE AS 
A MODEL FOR FUTURE LETTERS. 



" Adapted from Kobayashi and Owen, 1978, op. cit. 
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The Resume 

How to make your resume look attractive 




ALWAYS! 

1. Use bond paper with a cotton rag content. 

2. Use* H Vi x 1 1" white or cream paper. 

*3. Type your resume, preferably on an electric type- 
writer, e.g., an IBM Selectric or the equivalent, on 
only one side of the page. . 

4. Use black carbon typewriter ribbon. 

5. Use the following margins: IV2 at top and bot- 
tom, 1 to 1V-T apsides. 

*6. Make it one or two pages, preferably one, unless 
that means leaving out vital information. 

*7. Use a short outline format. 

8. Make a working draft or two, letting friends or a 
professional editor read drafts very critically for 
clarity, correctness and attractiveness. 

tt 9. Make it- totally error-free (including spelling, 
grammar, usage ) with undetectable corrections. 
Have at least two people proofread it. 

*10. Send original or clean copy. 



NEVER! 

1. Use correctable onionskin, or inexpensive typing 
paper. 

2. Use light green, blue, gray, yellow or dark beige 
paper. 

v> 

3. Handwrite the resume, use script or other unusual 
typeface. Commercial printing is generally too 
flashy for education. 

4. Use odd-color or old typewriter ribbon. 

5. Cram everything together and leave narrow or 
ragged margins. 

6. Make it longer than three pages. A long resunic 
suggests disorganization and a lack of priorities. 

7. Use long descriptions. 

8. Dash off a resume in a hurry. Include enough lead 
time in your job search to prepare a proper resume. 

9. Handwrite corrections, use crossouts, typeovers 
or other glaring machine errors. Have smudges, 
smears, or anything that makes it look dirty. 

.10. Send carbon copies or use cheap-looking processes. 



What to include in your resume 




Rennemher: Your resume is your first presentation of yourself to any prospective 
employer. Make it your Lest. 



The REQUIRED resume dements are: 

* I . Name, address and telephone number 

*2. Current position, address and telephone 
number 

Kd uca lion 

" I . Pa si employment 

"5. Related professional experience, skills, 
and training 

"(). Current credentials and curt ifiea lion 

*7. Location of placement file 

*«>. References, with telephone numbers 



The OPTIONAL resume elements me: . 

\ 

1. Personal information •: ' , 

i 

2. Publications and papers 

.'5. Professional memberships and affiliations 
1. Awards, lionors and distinctions 

5. Community involvement 

6. Hobbies if very interesting or unique 

7. Date of current revision 

The LAYOUT of a resume should be: 

1. Short- -one to Iwo pages 

2. Well organized 

Visually attractive and ens) to read 
1. Selective, focusing upon relevant data 
5. Up to date 
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How to choose resume information 



Choose ONLY thai information which is relevant to the job you are seeking, arul which presents you i 
the most favorable way. 



in 



Category 



Essential Information 



Optional Information 



1. Current information Name in full 



Home address 

Phone number with area code 

Business address 

Phone number with area code 



Position desired. Date of birth, marital 
status, race, sex, handicap, citizenship 
(not required but useful for affirmative 
action statistics) . 

It is not a good idea to include: 
Nicknames, especially if they re cute. 
Hobbies, sports, interests unless they 
illustrate a. quality crucial to tlte job 
or are so unusual tlvat they make you 
very interesting. Photographs ( people 
form impressions based on stereotypes 
and prejudices about physical charac- 
teristics). 



2. 


Current Position 

9 


Year, job title, school or other organiza- 
tion, city and state, length of time em- 
ployed, brief .description of duties if job 
title is ambiguous. 

9 


Supervisor or principal. 


3. 


Education 


Institutions attended, city and state, de- 
crees (date and major area). 


Minor area, focus of studies, titles of 
theses, courses and instructors particu- 
larly relevant to the job. 



4. Past Employment 



Dates, job title, school or organization, 
city and state, grade level or other as- 
signments, special assignments (e.g., de- 
partment head), brief description of du- 
ties if job title is ambiguous. 



Supervisor or principal. Special empha- 
sis (e.g., special education or team teach- 
ing). % 
Noneducation employment only if it 
demonstrates a job qualification or fills 
major gap in time between eduction 
jobs. 

Reason for leaving only if you've held an 
unusually large number of jobs in a short 
time. 



5. Related Professional 
Experience and Skills 



Paid and unpaid special positions that 
demonstrate leadership, initiative and 
professional involvement, e.g., curricu- 
lum development and evaluation, per- 
sonnel selection and ?valuation, finance 
and business management, collective bar- 
gaining. 



Outstanding products of your work in 
these positions, such as innovative pro- 
grams or curriculum guides adopted by 
the district. School' assignments such as 
activity or class sponsor. 



6. Training 



Workshops, institutes and major in-ser- 
vice activities other than college courses 
which enhance your skills and show a 
commitment to professional growth. 



It is generally not a good idea to list 
personal growth-type workshops; there 
is too much prejudice against them. 
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Category 


Hi 88 1 1 1 III 1111 19FIIIiIlLlf II 


Ontiona] Information 

\^ ■ W ^ A A ft %\ ft A 11 A \/ ft » » » 1% ft- A ^-F 11 


7. Credentials/ 
Certification 


Educational certificates and credentials 
held, whether basic or standard, with en- 

f mrtsf*iiirTit(i 


Certificate or credentials you will receive 
i in the near future. 


8. Placement File 


Location of placement file, with place- 
ment service, mail address and phone 
number. 


9 


y. Keierenc"^ 


t\ 1 I <i it c*f f nrnn l^llt ha w\r\ra f linn liirn Clll^f^l*- 

/\i least inrce uui no more man hvl aupci- 
visors or colleagues who can attest to 
your professional experience, qualifica- 
tions and character. Name, title, organi- 
zation, mail address, telephone. 




10. Publications, 

Research q 

* 




Title of any important publications, in- 
cluding curriculum guides, instructional 
materials or other items on which you 
are named as author. 


11. Professional^ 

iVT t\ in hot^cli 1 

iTt c in u tr rjj i ■ 1 




Current memberships in professional or- 
ganizations, with offices held and dates. 


12. Awards, Honors, 
Distinctions 




Any recognition of your qualities or con- 
tributions by professional organizations, 
community groups, etc. 


13. Other Memberships, 
Community 
Involvement 




Service clubs, community groups and 
other memberships which show involve- 
ment, leadership, service or job-related 
skills. 



How to write effective job descriptions 

1. Use strong active verbs to describe your skills and accomplishments. 

SAY: "coordinated district^wide reading program" 
NOT: "responsible for the coordination of reading" 

2. Use parallel sentence structure. 

SAY: "organized district-wide reading program, hired staff, coordinated volunteer staff" 
NOT: "organized district-wide reading program and was responsible for staffing it" 

3. Make descriptions of your skills and accomplishments specific. 

SAY: "wrote and obtained a 825,000 NIE grant for reading program" 
NOT: "wrote grant.proposal" 

4. Clarify ambiguities. 

SAY: "supervised professional and volunteer staff for district-wide DISTAR reading program" 
NOT: "coordinated reading program" 

5. Emphasize appropriate highlights of previous experience. 

SAY: "managed district-wide reading program, budgeted $25,000 grant, and coordinated DISTAR program 

with traditional reading program" 
NOT: "was responsible for reading program" 
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Sample Resume 



SUSAN B. ANTHONY 
1 2 34 Progress Boul evard 
Liberty, Oregon 97111 
(503) 555-1638 



Millard Fillmore Middle School 
5678 Constitution Avenue 
Liberty , Oregon 97112 
(503) 555-1212 



Current Position 

Vice-principal, Millard Fillmore Middle School, Liberty, Oregon. 
Supervise attendance and student conduct, and coordinate extra- 
curricular activities , 19 7 3-p resent . 

Education t 

B.A. 1964. Oregon State University (teacher education, secondary) 
M.S. 1968. University of Oregon (curriculum and instruction) 

Professional Experience 

Curriculum Specialist, Betsy Ross School District, Wayside, Oregon, 
1967-1973. Researched materials and created curriculum packages 
for secondary social studies. 

Department Head, 1966-1967. 

Social Studies Teacher, Sojourner Truth Junior High School, Wayside, 
Oregon, 1964-1967. 

Related Professional Experience * 
Member, District Social Studies Curriculum Development Team. 

Developed seventh-grade geography instructional units in summer 1965. 

Chair, District Vice-Principals 1 Association, 1974-1975. 
Awards 

"Young Educator of the Year," Liberty Kiwanis Club, 1975. 

Credentials/Certificates 

Oregon Standard Administrative (Principal's Endorsement) 
Oregon Standard Teaching (Standard Secondary, Language Arts, and Social 
Studies Endorsements) 

Placement File 

Request placement file from Career Planning and Placement Service, 
P.O. Box 3257, Eugene, Oregon 97403. 



References 



John A. Kimble, Principal 
Millard Fillmore Middle School 
5678 Constitution Avenue 
Liberty, Oregon 97112 
(503) 555-1212 



Marsha A. Johnson, Assistant 

Superintendent 
Betsy Ross School District 
2468 Education Boulevard 
Wayside, Oregon 97113 
(503) 555-1357 



The Letter of Recommendation 



When you ask someone to write a letter of recommendation for you, remember 
that the person is probably busy and probably does not have as good a memory 
about what yon did as yon do. Therefore, be helpful. 

1. He s peri fir about what you want covered in her/his letter. 

2. Give the writer the correct placement form to use, a stamped, addressed envelope, and the date by which you'd 
like the letter sent. 

(Jive the writer pertinent information aV>ut you and your relationship with the writer. 
Exam pi**: \ ranie to work in this district in 

You were my principal from to during which time I 

taught , 

I worked on/did the following special things while 1 worked under your supervision : 

IM like yon to emphasize your perception of my skills in the following area: 

KEEP A COPY OF EVERYTHING YOU SEND. IT WILL HELP YOU THE 
NEXT TIME. 



The Placement File 15 

Keep an up-to-date placement file at your university placement service. Check to 
make sure the file is complete with the following items. 

1. Transcripts 

2. Letters of recommendation 

3. A listing of experiences 

\ pdate tin- listings at least once a year and keep the file active. If you are looking for a job in a new area, check the 
nearest college or university placement service. Many will provide you* with information about openings. 



The Application Form 15 

How to fill out application forms and what to do about illegal questions. 

1. Read carefully and follow instructions. 

2. Type whenever possible. 

3. If the form asks an illegal question you have four choices. 

• Answer it anyway, if it seems innocuous. 

• Skip the question and make a mark. Always give some indication that you have read the item and are skipping 
it deliberately. 

• Skip it and comment. You may choose to make an asterisk with a footnote reading, "I believe this question is 
not relevant to the requirements of this position/' 

• Contact the EEOC if the question is in flagrant violation of the law. 



15 Kobiiyashi and Owen, 1978, op. cit. 
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Now dial you're prepared, and you've applied, you're ready 



Step 3 . . . 



Interviewing for the Job 
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Where to get information about the district 



°1. Call your friends who know people in the district. 

# 2. Talk to people at the State Department of Education or at the professional associations. 
3. Check statistics in publications by the State Department of Education and professional associations. 
*4. Read the school hoard's policy handbook. 

5. Read past minutes of the school board meetings. 

6. Subscribe to a local paper. 

*7. Talk to people at the local county office. 

8. Drive through the district. 

( ). Look at the conditions of the schools. 
10. Stop for coffee and chat w ith someone at the counter, 
i i . Muy gas and talk to a gas station attendant. 



Preparing for the interview 1 



"Courage is resistance to fear, mastery of 
fear — not absence of fear" 
— Mark Twain 



Review the job expectations; questions must he job-related. 
*Make a list of questions you would ask if you were in charge of the interview. 

* Prepare full, complete answers to these questions. Rehearse your answers OUT LOUD. 
•Prepare questions to ask the interviewers. 

* Prepare a liveininule verbal presentation about yourself. The first question might be, "Tell us about yourself," 
or "Why have you applied for this job?" 

List your strengths. Describe what you expect to contribute to the district. 

List your possible job-related weaknesses. Prepare a response indicating how you would overcome each one of 
these weaknesses or how you would turn the weakness into a strength. Use this response only if you are asked 
about weaknesses. 

Role piny the interview with someone who will ask tough questions. 



16 Adapted from Kobayashi and Owen, 1978, op. cit. 
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What to do at the interview 




Ask yourself : 

/. Do I have small talk ready? 

Be ready to respond if small talk seems appropriate. Yesterday's game, the weather and inflation are ex- 
amples of subjects that are natural topics of conversation between strangers and help all involved feel 
more at ease. 

2. Am I well groomed and dressed appropriately? 

Dress to fit your profession, your personality, and the environment. You, even more than the male 
applicants, must fit the committee members' image of a professional person. Probably a plain, skirted 
suit and blouse would be most appropriate to wear for the interview. 

3. How do I sit? 

Don't sit on the edge of the chair; you'll appear too tense. Don't sprawl in the chair; you'll appear too 
relaxed. 

4. Do I maintain eye contact during an interview? 

Make sure yon share eye contact in a group interview. Take notes, after explaining they are only for your 
own use, to help keep from staring. 
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Do I smile? 

Smile, hut not too much: an administrative candidate is a serious, powerful person. 



6. Do I demonstrate a sense oj humor? 

Don't try to he cute — good humor is never forced; it's most effective when it's spontaneous. 

7. Do I avoid a too-casual I interviewing manner? 

Phony sophistication may he a real turn-off to employers. They prefer candidates who are energetic and 
enthusiastic without being aggressive and demanding. 

8. II a ve I don e m y h o m e wo rk ? 

Learn enough to ask a few intelligent questions about the district. 

9 . Have I d ec id ed how to h a n d le ill ega I qu est i o ns ? 

Have your choices ( answering, or saying "I think that is not relevant to the requirements of the position.") 
clearly in mind and do not fumble. 

10. Do I shofv genuine curiosity about employers and ask the interviewers pertinent questions? 

Remember, you should also be interviewing them, to find out if this is the place you want to be. Wait until 
they ask for questions. 

<» 

//. Do I listen well? 

Listen carefully and don't make the common mistake of talking too much. 

12. If hen an interviewer says, "Tell me about yourself" do I stress abilities and accomplishments? 

Be positive and let them know what you can do well, citing past jobs and accomplishments. You will have 
- prepared this answer before the interview. 

13. Am I critical oj my current employer? 

Don$ criticize your employers, but you may mention opportunities you feel are missing in your present 
job. 

14. Do I reveal strong feelings, values and convictions in the interview? 

Me assertive but not dogmatic. Back up your opinions with examples in a logical and agreeable manner, 
and don't be too rigid about methods of accomplishing tasks. 

15. Do I fall apart when tough questions are asked? 

Don't let yourself he intimidated and freeze, babble like a child, or self-destruct. Just do the best you can. 

16. If I dont understand a question or why it's important, do I say so? y 

"Would you explain why that question is important, Ms. Employer?" is an excellent way to find out 
what's really on the employer's mind. 

17. Am I able to say k 7 dont know" witliout embarrassment? 

. . / 

Of course; who knows the answers to everything? / 
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18. Do I answer questions concisely and in a well-organized manner? 

Don't be long-winded and answer questions that were never asked! Stick to the point, summarize long 
answers, or say, "I don't know." 

19. Am I sensitive, to an employer's being uninterested in my response? 

Ask, "Am I giving you the information you want?" when you note an interviewer's eyes glazing over. 

20. Am I being honest and authentic? 

Openly and politely disagree when you feel like it. Administrators need to be able to say no. 

21. Do I accept the job if offered? 

Never accept or reject a job on the spot. Tell them you need time to consider. 

22. Do I write a short tlmnk-you note to those who took the time to interview me? 

If you do, employers are bound to remember and like you. 



After the Interview . ..." 





Make a list of all questions asked during the interview. 
(These may help you next time.) 

Evaluate your own behavior in the interview. What can 
you do to improve next time? Write down suggestions 
for yourself. 

Determine what you need to do next. Do you know the 
timeline for decisions? 

" Adapted from Kobayashi and Owen, 1978, op. cit. 



Were you offered the job? 



Good for you! 
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If you havrn't (lour so aln-mly, check: 



•salary 
* he ne fits 

•starting date of job 
^length of contract 
*nanie of supervisor 

Negotiate to resolve the questions that concern you. When 
those questions are resolvedpto your satisfaction, get 
the agreement in writing. 

If the position is that of superintendent, contact the 
state administrators 1 association immediately for as- 
sislancc regarding the contract. 

If you're going to another district, write a letter of 
resignation to your current hoard. 

Redefine your goals and objectives. 

Make a list of those people who helped you with infor- 
mation, letters of recommendation, support, etc. Drop 
each one a short note of appreciation? " 

Did you receive a "thank you, 
but no," letter? 

Don't take it personally. 

You did pretty well getting this far. Remember, there 
were probably 75 to 125 applicants for the job. 

Make a list of all that you learned by going through the 
process. 

Contact the screening committee to find out how you 
can improve the next time you have an interview. Write 
these suggestions down so you'll remember them. 

Make the necessary modifications in your letter, resume, 
etc., in preparation for the next application. 

Remember: something good can come from this ex- 
perience. It's up to you to make it happen. 




Remember 

The neatest resume, the most complete letter of appli- 
cation, the most charming approach will not take the 
place of competence. 

Public school management is a demanding, challenging 
and exciting arena; we need the best people in these 
positions, not simply those who are ambitious. 

Good luck! 



Surviving and Succeeding 
in Administration 



"W hen are they ever going to take me 
seriously?" 

"I'm so tired of being sweetly patted on 
the head" 

fi 7 hate all that sexist language and 
humor!" 



These are just a few of the comments heard whenever 
women administrators get together and talk about their 
situation. Some women who become administrators find 
that they are ignored, patronized, put down, or treated 
differently than a man would be in the same situation. 
Sometimes they are on trial and need to prove them- 
selves more than men do. For instance, many women 
have told of being in a group situation, making a con- 
crete suggestion and having the suggestion ignored. 
Yet the same idea was picked up later by a man who 
was subsequently applauded for his brilliance. 

Women do not have the same organizational resources 
as men in the same position. Women administrators be- 
come isolated, and receive less information. They are 
excluded from some associations and kept out of in- 
formal networks. In fact,. Miller says that job survival 
becomes increasingly difficult for women with advanced 
education, high occupational rank and superior author- 
ity, and that "resources simply do not pay off for 
women the way they do for men." 1 

Management is stereotyped as a masculine role. Those 
characteristics considered important in a leader are 
often the same characteristics that women are not sup- 



posed to possess: decisiveness, rationality, arid charisma. 
What happens to women who become managers? Often 
they encounter mixed signals about appropriate social 
behavior and are only marginally accepted as mana« 
gers. They have a hard time trying to tread the narrow 
path between being a "women's libber" arid a "shrink- 
ing violet." 

Women administrators often, consciously or subcon- 
sciously, develop strategies to deal with these problems. 
The rest of this chapter deals with guidelines to follow 
if you have decided that you want to retain your admin- 
istrative job and advance in the power structure of pub- 
lic education. The material is arranged into various sub- 
ject areas, each of which begins with a brief paragraph 
A of explanation and ends with concrete suggestions to 
help the woman administrator cope with that particular 
area." 



1 Miller, Jon. ct al. "Inequities in the Organizational Experi- 
ences of Women and Men/' Social Forces, 1975, 365-381. 

- Shareen Young provided many of the "how-to" ideas ex- 
pressed in the following sections. 
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Developing the Most Effective Style 



Competence alone will not guarantee success. Ef- 
fectiveness also includes being seen as competent by. 
people who distribute rewards. Certainly, a person's be- 
havior influences others' perceptions, but how a person 
is viewed by others may depend more on their "hpages 
of competence" than on actual behavior. Women in a 



male-dominated profession have one great disadvan- 
tage. They need not only to demonstrate their compe- 
tence by doing their job well, they probably also have 
to alter some people's erroneous ideas that women are 
not competent. 



How to develop the most effeetive style 

1. Do keep a . low profile at first. Learn the job for at least a month before making sweeping changes. 

2. Don't cry or lose your temper. You will fulfill the "emotional woman" stereotype and lose your power. 

3. Don't complain uhout-your lot or have a "poor me" attitude. You will be seen by others as a loser. 

4. Don't smile too much. You, as a woman, are perceived as less powerful and less professional if you smile too much. 
f>. Do give your information or arguments rationally, clearly and concisely. You have much less leeway than a man to 

be emotional, unclear or long-winded. „ 
D. Do ask for what you want and need — firmly and clearly. 



Clarifying your Role with your Supervisor 

In these days of affirmative action, some school districts are placing women as tokens in ambiguous or potentially 
ineffective positions. Sometimes the job is unmanageable, and sometimes the women have not had the necessary ex- 
perience to manage the job. One way to insure that a job is not doomed from the start is to clarify roles with the 
supervisor. Looking at the job's functions, responsibilities, and authority should lead the woman administrator and 
her supervisor to a shared understanding of what each expects from the other. 

Clarifying Functions' 1 

The tasks of the position usually can be organized into a short list of specific functions, which are often found in 
the position description in the district's policy manual. For example, an assistant principal's job may include "super- 
vising student activity groups." 1 The woman administrator must negotiate for a set of functions which she ean reason- 
ably expect to accomplish. 

Clarifying Responsibilities 

The woman administrator and her supervisor must then decide for which functions the woman administrator takes 
complete responsibility and which functions she may delegate to others, although taking responsibility for ensuring 
that each function is accomplished. 

Clarifying Authority 

Each job function may also be classified according to accountability or the amount of authority the woman admin- 
istrator has to her supervisor. For example: 

A — Complete. "A" authority entitles the administrator to have full responsibility and authority to carry out 
the function. 

B — Act and Inform. lfc ,H" authority entitles the administrator to perform the function as stated with the addi- 
tional responsibility of informing the supervisor of the accomplishments or status of the function. 
C — Approval Prior to Action. "C" authorityentitles the administrator to assume the responsibility to make 
plans and preparations to conduct the function, yet the supervisor's approval is necessary prior to final decision 
or implementation. - 
Most administrators start at the lower levels of authority, such as C and B, and work their way "upward as they 
increase their knowledge and competence. 



• { Adapted from Donald C. Murray. Clarifying Responsibility and Authority: The Key to Performance." 1977. 
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How to Clarify your Hole 

1. Very early, decide with your supervisor what functions, responsibilities, and authority you have. 

2. Negotiate an agreement you both support, write out the agreement and sigr and date it. (This agreement is different 
from your formal contract.) 

.'J. Review and amend the agreement periodically. 

4. Decide with your supervisor when decisions can and cannot be influenced. 

5. Develop an understanding with your supervisor about when you can count on being supported. 

6. Get your supervisor's support ahead of time if you expect to he making an unusual or unpopular decision. 

* Checking a Working Groups Interactions and Expectations 

In order to understand-each other's expectations and to keep a working group collaborating well, the group leader 
mails to legitimize a lime for checking on how people are responding to the role expectations of others. The following 
pages present an exercise that group leaders can conduct with group members. In the. exercise, group members are 
asked to write down the following about their colleagues: (a) those things they'd like their colleagues to start or do 
more of, (b) those things their colleagues do well and should keep on doing, and (c) those things they'd like their 
colleagues to stop or do less of. 



Sample Expectation Statements 

What I'd like to see you . . . 

Keep on 



Do more of. . . 
( or start doing) 



Reviewing curriculum. 

Telling me when you disagree with me. 

Reaching me immediately when a problem Being tactful, 
surfaces. 



Keeping parents off my back. 
Being so thorough in your reporting to me. 



Do less of . . . 
(or stop doing) 

Con <' te to our staff meetings. 



1 Adapted from Donald 0. Murray. "Roll* Clarification." 1979- 
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How to Check Exportation* 1 

After the expectation worksheets have been filled out for each group member, the information will be shared, using 
the following ground rules: 

1. We all have a need and a right to both give and get information about'how we impact caeh other. 

2. We each are iii control of how much and what information we share, while remembering that sharing all three 
statements is most helpful. 

3. We will use the information not to blame or punish, but to help us negotiate agreements. 

4. We each have a right to negotiate and make trade-offs in our jobs for the benefit of all. 



Checking Expectations 

I. We start by answering this question: 



In order for me to be a more effective colleague I think I should . . . 

Start or do Stop or do 

more of . . . Keep on . . . less of . . . 



/ 



/ 



/ 



2. We fill out an expectations worksheet for each colleague (next page). 

3. We each state our expectations to our colleagues. 

4. With each other, we attempt to clarify and make sure we both understand what is being communicated, e.g., we 
paraphrase the statements received. 

5. On blackboard or newsprint, we negotiate in one of three ways, by saying: 
Yes — I agree to do what you ask. 

No — It is not possible or probable that I can do what you ask. 

Let's negotiate a mutual agreement; I'll do , if you'll do 



6. We write down what we have agreed and select a time and method to review the agreement. 
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Expectations Wotk Sheet 

What I'd like . to 

(NAME) 

Do more of... Keep on doing .. . Do less of . . . 



What I'd like - - -•- to 

(NAME) 

Do more of . . . Keep on doing .. . Do less of . . . 



What I'd like • - to 

(NAME) 

Do more of... Keep on doing .. . Do less of . . . 



Using Time Productively 



Alan Lakin says, "Time is life. It is irreversible and irreplaceable. To ivaste your time is to waste your 
life, but to master your time is to master your life and make the most of it" %i 



How to get the most from your time 



1. Plan deliberately. Take ten minutes each morning and evening to set your goals, anticipate needs and inter- 
ruptions, and decide what you want to accomplish. 

2. Make a list. Buy a small notebook, write down a "to do" list for today, and jot down other items on a list for ' 
the future. 

3. Set priorities. Lakin suggests noting urgent or high-value items A, medium-value items B, and unimportant or 
low-value items C. Then number the A's, B's, C's in order of importance. 

4. Concentrate on the essential. Ted Pollock says, "Dig into your most important item and stick to it until it's 
done. Then tackle the second in the same way, and so on. Don't be tempted by unimportant, easy tasks until the 
essential is completed."" 

5. Give yourself uninterrupted time. Block out certain hours such as 9:30-11:00 AM every day, when you are 
"in conference," and have your secretary field all but dire emergencies during that time. Choose your own most 
productive time, such as morning for early risers. 

6. Break down a large, complex project. Plan to work on it each day in small tasks or small time periods. For 
example, if you must prepare a budget, you might start by getting a copy of last year's budget, writing a memo to 
principals for their input, or by working on the task for ten minutes every day. 

7. Use Small pieces of time. Use travel time, waiting time, eating lime or that ten minutes before the 7 next 
appointment. 

l\. Set up availability hours. Choose appropriate times, such as 8:00 to 9:30 AM and 2:00-3:30 PM every day, 
when you're available to anyone and can give them your undivided attention. 

9. Streamline routine work and delegate it. Don't be a secretary. Handle each piece of paper only once; jot 
down the gist of a reply when you read a letter, create form letters for frequent requests, learn to dictate, and 
delegate routine queries and calls to your secretary. 

10. Don't try to do everything. Lakin suggests that in a list of ten items, doing two of them will yield about 80 per- 
cent of the value. Find those two items, do them, and let the rest go. 



"» Lakin, Alan. How to Get Control of Your Time and Your Life. New York: Peter H. Wyden, Inc., 1973. " 
w Pollock, Ted. Managing Yourself Creatively. Boston: Cahners Publishing Co. Inc., 1971. 
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Convening Successful Meetings 7 



One of the quickest and easiest ways to demon- 
strate competence is to hold successful meetings. 

How to conduct a successful meeting. 

1. Take the role of convener to lead and facilitate 
discussion. Be clear and definite, and neither hesitate 
nor dominate. 

2. Select a recorder to keep track of procedures and 
meeting decisions. 

.1 A week before the meeting post or pass around an 
agenda worksheet, 

4. Develop an agenda to begin the meeting. 

Post newsprint or butcher paper and have felt pens 

and masking tape available, or use a blackboard. 
List items from members and state and clarify : is 

the iteu> for information, discussion, or group 

action ? 

Check to see if group members are interested in 
each item. If only a few are interested ask that 
they discuss the item outside of session and re- 
port back results at next meeting. 

Assign time to each item and appoint timekeeper. 

Rank-order items in order of importance. 



5. Check process (how meeting is progressing) in 
middle of meeting for 2-4 minutes,. 

"Are we moving ahead or slowing down?" 
"Are we all participating? Who is talking most/ 
least?" 

"Are we arguing each other down or helping each 
other?" 

"Are we being direct with each other?" 

6. Bring closure to each agenda item. 

Summarize or ask someone else to summarize. 
Specify who does what by when. 

7. Debrief all members. 

"Did we accomplish our tasks?" 

"Did we wo rk well together? Did we listen to 

everybody?" 
Ask for feedback. Did I, as the convener, do a 

good job?" 

"Was this meeting worth the time? Why or why 
not?" 



Adapted from Colin Fox, "Hints for Successful Meetings." 



1974. 



Worksheet 
Agenda 



Date: 



Time: 



Place: 



Convener: 



05 
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Recorder: 



Topic 



3 
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Communicating Effectively 



To l>r good administrators, women must he able to communicate effectively. The following four skills 
— paraphrasing, impression checking, describing behavior, and describing feelings — may provide a 
clearer understanding of what is said. 



How ro communicate effectively 

To understand the other as a person ... 

. . . Clieck to make sure you understand other's ideas, information, and suggestions as 
they were intended. 

1. Paraphrasing. Stating in your own way what the other's remarks convey to you. 
Kxamples: "Is this . . . (statement ) . . . an accurate understanding of your idea?" 

"W on Id this be an example of the point you made . . . (then .stating a specific example)?" 

. . . Check to make sure you accurately understand ivhat others feel . . . their inner state. 

* 

2. Impression Checking. Describing your impression of the others' inner state and checking whether you do 
understand what they feel. 

Kxamples: "}'o// look like you jeit hurt fry my comment. Did you?*' 
"I get the impression youd like to change the subject, fs that accurate?" 
" You seem to be feeling more at home now. Are you ?'" 

To help others understand yon as a person ... 

. . . Describe what others did that affects you personally or as a group member. 

X Describing behavior. Reporting specific, observable actions of others without making accusations or gener- 
alizations about their motives, personality or character traits. 

Examples: "That's the third time you. have said you agreed with a statement of mine and then added 'but' and 
expressed agreement with the opposite." 

"Mary and Jim have done nearly all the talking and the rest of us have said very little." 

. . . Describe as clearly and unambiguously as possible what you are feeling. 

■1. Describing feelings. Reporting your own inner state as explicitly as you can by identifying feelings by name, 
figure of speech or action urge. 

Kxamples: '7 jeel . . . embarrassed^ (naming) 

. . . like cheering." (action urge) 
'7 am very upset that the work is not finished.'' (naming) 

. . . bored because we have discussed this issue four times." ( naming) 

. . . as excited as a kid with a new toy." (figure of speech ) 

Remember. . . to eoniinimicate effectively your intent must lie to understand better. 



s Adapted from John L Wallch, Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. 1968. 
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Creating Opportunities and Moving Ahead 

There are two kinds of administrative career people, the "cosmopolitan" and the "local." The "cosmo- 
politans" have actively created their opportunities through a series of systematic and progressive steps 
upward, across school districts. The "locals" wait for opportunities and move upward when a vacancy 
is created in their own district. 

Women tend to be "locals," but if they want to move ahead, they must learn to become "cosmopolitans" 
and create their own opportunity structure. 

How to create opportunities and move ahead 

t. Get the attention of superiors. Become visible in the district, demonstrate leadership, give talks, and be sure 

your superiors know you are participating in these activities. 
2. Make your aspirations known. Enlist a person powerful in this network to become your mentor and let him/her 

( it is a man most of the time I know what kinds of jobs you eventually want. 
•5 Don't get stuck in a dead-end job. Remember that you have more opportunities for advancement through 

secondary education and line positions in the central office, than through elementary principalships and curriculum 

specialties. 

■I. Move Often. You will he seen as more ambitious if you change roles and if you change locations. 



Working Gently on Sexist Language and Behavior 

Sexist social interaction serves as the most common means of controlling women A remark such as 
"Now honev. v»u are just upset." to a woman after she has made a rational plea for an educational 
program or policy deflates her purpose, demeans her person, and communicates that she has interior 
status. 




Women deal with sexism in various ways. Some women, the "Queen Bees demean other women 
|,v pretend in- sexism does not exist, and interact primarily with successful men Other women, the 
abrasive rebels, lose their potential for influence because they continually react defensively to sexist 
language and behavior. 

\ woman administrator s task is to become an influential advocate for equality while proving her 
status as a competent colleague. She should not tolerate sexism because it not only destroys her credibiL 
itv il destroys opportunities for other women and girls. As an educational leader ami as a woman she 
must have deliberate strategies to deal with behaviors that are demeaning to her and to other women. 
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How to work on soxist language and behavior. 

1. Establish your competence before you confront sexist language and humor. Otherwise, you may be dismissed 
as a "libber" and lose your influence. 

2. Model lionscxist language. You can make your point without causing defeusiveness. It may he awkward to use 
the generic "she." hut such language makes the point. 

.J. Use humor and reversal strategies. Foi example, "Thank you. I think you look cute, too." 

L Express openly your feelings about blatant sexism. For example. "I am not comfortable with that state- 
ment. " * Sto 

Look for the "teachable moment" — a time when someone is more likely to understand your comment — to 
determine whether to respond to a sexist comment. 

6. Know when to let sexism pass. You are not wise to point out sexist language in the middle of a serious conflict, 
or when \ou or others are visibly upset. 



Producing Changes 



Many new administrators try to do too much, too soon. Remember that effective change is a difficult, 
slow, step-by-step process. Producing change is also a threatening process. For most people, the known 
and familiar represent safety and security. A new administrator needs to convince those people that the 
proposed change has benefits for them. 

However, a woman administrator has one big advantage in producing change. Beeau.se she is visibly 
diflerent from most administrators, some traditional expectations will not hold for her. A woman can 
break the non-explicit rules more easily than a man. Thus, a woman may have more freedom than a 
man to model new behaviors and new procedures in education. 

A new administrator, also has an advantage in producing change. A new person on the job has about 
three months of "idiosyncratic credit" — the freedom to make mistakes and create changes. The new 
administrator may lose credit by being defensive and not admitting mistakes, or she may gain credit by 
being competent and confident. She should effectively make use of her idiosyncratic credit by making 
major changes during the second or third month of the job. After that time, she will be an accepted 
member of the working group and no longer have her previous degree of freedom. 



How to produce change 

1. |)eride what i> most important to change: srt your priorities. 

2. Mukr major rhanges about two to three months into the job. while you're still new enough to get away with it. 
>. (r<-t \ our Miprrvi.sor's-support. in w riting, for any major change. 

1. Lei minor changes wait until the dust settles from previous changes. 
.I. Iheak onl\ one rule or procedure at a time. 

o. (!oinpetentl) model new styles in setting agendas, conducting meetings, and monitoring process. 
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Understanding Power 

Power U not necessarily a Lad word. Many women think of power as Machiavellian, a coercive or nega- 
tive influence. It ran he! Hut power can also he perceived as benevolence ability to mobilize resources 
to net a job dour, l'ower is exercised tliroii-h formal job characteristics as well as through ...formal 
alliances. I'reiieli and Kaven have described five sources of power/' 

1. Reward power -the power to give or withhold something perceived by the other as valuable. 

2. Coercive power—the power In inflict some kind of punisliiiie.it the oilier wants to avoid. 

\ Legitimate power-the power to use a position, or superior knowledge, or greater experience to persuade the 
' " other to think, feel, or do things. The other perceives that the influence,- has a legitimate right to prescribe 
behavior for him or her. 

■I. Expert power -the power to utilise superior skill or competence to cause others to achieve an effect. 

.1. Referent power-lhe power to cause people to do. think, or feel things because of personal attraction, desire to be 

like the other, desire to he identified with the other or what the other stands for. 
The dilfieulH that women administrators have .with using power appropriately is that they are socialized into using 
power indin-e.lv. while administrators arc expected to use power directly. If women are to move beyond the con- 
slrainls of sex-siereotyped roles, they must learn to mobilize more of their sources of power to influence others, and he 
perceived powerful. 

How to understand power 

1. Discover your own most effective power styles and learn to use them appropriately. 

2. Check out the formal and informal power structures in your district and learn to use these efficiently. 

3. Learn how the "good old boys' system" operates and learn to use it for your own purposes. 

• f. Kxpand >our repertoire of power behaviors by using sources you have not used before. Choose a safe situation and 
trv a new stvle. 



Understanding Behavioral Styles 

I'svel.o isls describe behavior as a function of perception. The feelings, beliefs, conditions, attitudes, 

anil understandings of a person constitute the directing forces of her or his behavior. 
Heeause people have complex and overlapping values and beliefs it is impossible to describe a person 
a. havim'a < .nrilir. unalterable behavioral style. However, some behavioral patterns can be recognized 
lint on.-n.t,- on one continuum of task-oriented to people-oriented, ami a second continuum of dominant to 
3 Because of .he different ways the two sexes are socialized in our society women , and men s 
ut of behavioral patterns is often limited. Men arc more likely to use dominant styles, while women are 
mor* likely to use easygoing styles. However, as the easygoing styles are not always appropriate for 
m Lagers, women administrators find themselves more handicapped than men by these style l.m tattons 
ril( „: !()l „ uonu-n administrators need to Iran! to use the dominant sty es and to eel comfortable w . h 
fIVem. Wane,, administrators also need to understand these different styles so that they can become, mo.e 
effective niaiiagers of other people. 

Tll , ,|i ITerenl belun ioral styles can be assessed by using the following two ^ pages to chart behavior patterns 
, , i | | a vertical continuum of informal to formal, and (2) a hor.zonal eontnnnun o dominant to easy- 
going. The intersection of th.-se ..pposit.-s forms four.p.adrants which represent lour broad eategor.es of 
behavioral slvles: the promoter, controller. supporter, and analyzer. 



.1. H. t{.. ami Kav.n. I!.. "The Ilase* of S„eial IWer." in Camvri B h.. I', tinmp Dynamic-,. Harper ami RoW. 1%8. 
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Categories of Behavior Styles 10 



People Oriented 
(Informal) 



Dominant 
(Extrovert) 



1. Promoter 


2. Controller 


3. Supporter 


4. Analyzer 



Task Oriented 
(Formal) 



Easy Going 
(Introvert) 



1,1 Adapt***] from Susan Sayers, "Leadership Styles: A Behavioral Matrix." Portland, Oregon: Northwest Regional Educational Labo- 
ratory, 1978. 



WILLY, MSS OUT THESE 
QUESTIONNAIRES ANP 
BOOKLETS, WlUYA? COACH 
SAYS WE HAVE TO FILL 
THEM OUT NOW. 




SOMETHING 70 00 WITH 
WE NEW tfEW RULINOS 
REQUIRING ATHLETICS 
FOR. WOMEN, THE CO I ~ 

LE6E WANTS OUR. X JUST 

^reactions, tmeiwm 
^ \ n / ( \ tmmm. 




% WlTH THE ADVENT OF 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR 
U/OMEN IN CQUE6IATB 
SPORTS, THERE IS NOW A 
NEEP TO EDUCATE ATHLBTES 
y ABOUT THE SPORTS 
SITUATION AS IT 
Uvf^fiA CURRENTLY EXISTS! 




TOWARDS THAT GOAL, 
THE UNIVERSITY WOMBtfS 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
HAS PRBFAREP A BRIEF 

WIPE TO WOMEN 

/ in sports:" 




OKAY, OKAY, 
COOLIT/U/E 
60TTA TAKE 

THISSBRJ.. PIRECT 





WHAT FOLLOWS ARE SOME OF 
THE MOST FREQUENTLY ASKEP 

QUESTIONS ABOUT WOMEN, 
• WHICH WE'LL TRY TO ANSWER 

HERB IN PLAIN, SIMPLE 




I. WHAT 
EXACTLY IS 
A "WOMAN"? 




Behavioral Characteristics 
Rating Form 11 



Name of person bring rated: * 

Directions: Circle one of the numhers to indicate how you see the person 
Dominant 1 2 4 Easygoing 

The rater here decide^ that the person she was rating was 

going enough to rate a 4. 

1. Appears confident 

2. Passive 
• 3. Responsive 

4. Easygoing 

5. Takes charge 

6. Formal 

7. Disciplined 
¥>. 'Communicates readily 
9. Accepting 

10. Appears unorganized 
I I . Initiates social contact 

12. Asks questions 

13. Overbearing 

14. Reserved 

15. Appears active 

16. Relaxed 

17. Withholds feeling 
U\. Relationship oriented 

19. Pushy 

20. Discriminating 

21. Extrovert 

22. Warm 

23. Subtle 

24. Distant 
2."). States information 

, 26. Quiet 



you are rating. For example: 

more easygoing than dominant, but not easy- 



1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 

] 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



Reserved 

Aggressive 

Self-controlled 

Dominant 

Goes along 

Informal 

Spontaneous 

Hesitant communicator 

Challenging 

Appears organized 

Lets other initiate 

Makes statements 

Shy 

Fun loving 

Appears thoughtful 

Assertive 

Expresses feeling 

Task oriented 

Gentle 

Impulsive 

Introvert 

Cool 

Direct • 

Close 

Saves information 
Talkative 



U Koprin.,,1 wi.fi prm.M»n from: Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. 1978. Rural Education Program. 710 S.W- Second 
Avrnur. Porthmd, Orojion 97204 & r 



" 6UIDE TO UJOMBN 
IN ATHLETICS — 
PART U - SEXISM 
ANP CONTACT 
SPORTS. " - 




A 



*FACV ALTHOUGH THERE 
HAS BEEN SOME UMITEP 
ACCEPTANCE, MOST MEN 
ARE PAINFULLY PATR0NI2IN6 
TOWARDS . 60QMEN U/HO TRY 
TO PARTICIPATE IN 
CONTACT SPORTS. 




"FOR INSTANCE, III HAT 
P0 YOU SUPPOSE THE 
AVERAGE LINEBACKER 
WOULD DO JF HE SUDDENLY 
DlSCOVEREP THAT THE B& 
RUNNING BACK CHARGING 
AT HIM THROUGH 
THE LINE WAS A y 
'WOMAN?" c% C?WJ 




TRY TO 
CALM HER 
pOWN? 



"HE'D PROBABLY 
TRY TO CALM 
HER DOW. " 




Oipw-brlit. t «>;:>. <>. 15- I t ii<lr:iu/l>islril»uti fl l>> l iiiversiil Pnw SyntlirHlr. 
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ocore oncer 



To locate the person on the Dominant/ Easy going Scale: place the ratings from the Behavioral Characteristics 
Rating Form on the lines following the corresponding question numbers below: 

I * 2 

5 *. . 4 

8 ' 9 

11 12 

13 16 

15 23 

19 26. ..: 

21 

25 Sum #2 



' Sum#l 

(Sum #1 ) + 35 — (Sum #2) = divided by 16 = 

Place an X on the following scale corresponding to the score above: 

DOMINANT , , , j EASYGOING 

~T 2 3 4~ 

i l .i 1 

Move the X down this scale 

v i i <J LI 



1.0 1.75 2.5 v 3.25 4.0 



To locate the person on the Formal/ Informal Scale: place the ratings from the Behavioral Characteristics Rating 
Form on the lines following the corresponding question numbers below: 

y ' 6 3 / 

S , 7 10 \ 

14 18 

17. 22 - . 

20 

24 Sum #2 

Sum #1 

I Sum #1) + 20 - (Sum #2 ) = divided by 10 = 



Place an X on the following scale corresponding to the score above. 



FORMAL i i | | INFORMAL 

1 2 . 3 4 

— — 

i I .1 I 

Move the X down this scale J 



1.0 1.75 2.5 3.25 4.0 



12 Reprinted with permission from: Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. 1978. Rural Education Program. 710 S.W. Second 
Avenue. Portland, Oregon 9720k 
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How to recognize behavioral styles 



1. The Promotional Style 

Promoters get involved witlKneople in active, rapidly changing situations/These people are seen as socially out- 
going and friendly, imaginative and vigorous. Because people react to behaviors as a result of their own value 
biases, some see the promotional style as dynamic and enthusiastic, while others perceive the same behavior as 
egotistical or insincere. \f 

In a work situation, promoters can generate creative ideas for work and get things going, but they are less 
likely to pay attention to detail and follow through to get the task done. 



2. The Controlling Style 

Controllershvant results! They love to run things and have the job done in their own way. "1*11 do it myself is 
a frequent motto of the controller. These people can manage their time to the minute. Some see them as business- 
like and ellicienl, while others refer to them as threatening and unfeeling. 

In a work, situation, controllers make sure the job is done. They get impatient with long discussions about 
"the best way" or "the way to please everybody." Controllers are confident in their ability, take risks and push 
forward, but are often highly competitive. 



3. The Supporting Style 

Supporters value interpersonal relations. These people try to minimize conflict and promote the happiness of 
everybody. Some people see the supporting style as* accommodating and friendly, while others describe it as 
wishy-washy and "nice." 

In a work situation, supporters may find it difficult to say "no," thus they frequently find themselves overcom- 
tnitted. They can be counted on to do what will please others. Supporters are people-oriented, non-aggressive and 
have a high concern for quality work. They rely on others to give directions about how to get the tasks done. 



4. The Analyzing Style 

Analyzers are problem solvers. They like to get all the data before making a decision. Some say they are 
thorough, hut others complain that they're slow. They often say they need more data ; These people are frequently 
quiet and prefer to work alone. 

In a work situation, analyzers bring valuable conceptual skills. They ask the difficult, important questions. 
Interpersonally, they may seem aloof and cool. Analyzers may miss the deadline, but they'll have all the reasons 
to support the delay. £ ' m 

You will find that most people have a preferred style, which they use most often. However, people also have 
a variety of response patterns, so depending on the situation they may behave differently. Your success is not 
dependent on your style, but on how well vou capitalize on the behaviors that corr \i most naturally and how much 
you take risks and experiment with behaviors from the other styles. By increasing your awareness of the options 
that exist, vou can improve your leadership and participant behaviors. 

In a work situation, you will find it most useful to have a team composed of people with all four styles who 
have learned to accept and capitalize on the strengths of each other. 

On the following page is a chart to help you understand and work most effectively with each of the styles. 
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IVixhi with 
.Ni'fils to l«\irn 

MiMMin*** projirt-ss by 

Will a-k 

Saves 

Takes emlnrsVinrnt* 
from 

.Nri'ils In In- (jivi'll 



J ir>< mi thr power of 

i • 

Motivatril l»v 



Nfo^t effective 
fuviroiiinriit i* 



Promoting 
Style 



Controlling 
Style 



Supporting 
Stylo 



Analyzing 
Stylo 



• Patience 

• Discipline 

• Applause 

• Who? 
o KlTort 



• Ilumility 



• Results 

• What? 



• Determination 



• Spontaneity 



• Attention 



Activity 



• Why: 



o How? 



Time 



• Friendships 



• Face 



• Social skills — likes to 
he good at winning 
people 

• Some structure 
within which to 
reach the goal 



• Getting the job done 
well and on time 



Friends — **I f they 
still like me, I must 
he doing it right." 



© Knowledge 



• A position that 
requires relying on 
cooperation with 
others 



• Structure for the 
goal and methods for 
the task 



Some methods of 
dealing with other 
people 



Feeling — expects 
that "winning ways" 
will carry him or her 
through 



• Personality— hopes 
to he strong enough 
to "wing it" 



A ccept iwice — uses 
complimVnts to get 
approval \ 



Expertise— gathers 
more data when in 
doubt 



Friendly people 
Now opportunities 
Attention 



• Responsibility 

• Authority 

• Achievement 



Trust and security 
Need for services 
Appeal to loyalty 



• Logic 

• Routine 

• Structuro 




• Social 

• Changing 

• Youthful 

• Optimistic 



• Competitive 

• Open 

• Challenging 

© Opportunistic 



• Respecting 

• Supporting 

• Reassuring 

• Idealistic 



• Unemotional 

• Factual 

• Scientific 

• Practical 



J with permission from: Northwest Regional Educational Lalwratory, 1978. Rural Education Program. 710 S.W. Second 
ul, Oregon 97201. 

</,. Discovering Sources of Conflict" 

When conflict arises, it almost always appears as trouble between two people — a so-called personality 
conflict. However, the real problem almost always lies in areas other than personality and style. 
Here is a schematic representation of the many layers of organizational structure and interaction. 

1. Interpersonal Skills 
2. Technical Competence 
3. Managerial Style 
4. Decision Making arid Leadership 

5. Roles and Responsibilities 
6. Interdependence arid Collaboration 
7. Resources and Rewards 

8. Goals and Objectives 
9. Mission and Philosophy 

The successful completion oHirsks at each level is dependent upon agreement at the level below where 
the conflict seems to exist. \ 
How to discover sources of conflict \ 

1. If there is agreement at ail levels except interpersonal skills, use the following worksheet. 

2. If you suspect the disagreement is at L lower level, discover at what level on the pyramid the conflict exists. 

3. Pry to get agreement between the parlies to the conflict at the level below that level. 

1. If the forties still disagree, keep goinjMown the pyramid until they do reach agreement. 

5. Gradually work hack up the pyramid-dually you eliminate the upper level conflicts after you solve the lower 
level conflicts. V 



14 Hasrel on material from Colin 1'ox and Donal<l G. Murray, 1979. 
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My style is: 

My strengths are: 



Identify someone 
closely associated 
with you (i.e., 
superintendent, 

nri ii(*in;i 1 sonusr 

it i tin. ii/tii^ r'l'v^ii^v.-, 

etc.) and his/her 
style 


- 

Identify his/her 
strengths 


Identify what you 
can do to 
supplement/ 
assist him/her 


Identify your most 
likely confliet 


Identify ways you 
can manage the 
conflict 


Name: 




- • 






Style: 










Name: 








y 


Style: 






• 




Name: 










Style: 






V 




Name: 
Style: 




/ 






Name: 










Style: 











ir » Reprinted with permission from: Northwest Ro^ioiial Educational Laboratory, 1978. Rural Education Program. 710 SAV. Second 
Avenue. Portland. Oregon 97204. j — 
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Women administrators need to learn to use new styles for resolving conflict. 1 raclitionally, women have 
used smoothing and avoiding styles more than the others. Wrtmen can increase their effectiveness if they 
learn how and wheif to use different kinds of conflict resolution. The next pages define different modes of 
conflict resolution, ^ive examples of each style, and describe times when each style is most effective. 

How to use various conflict resolution styles 

1. FORCING (most often used by controllers) is dominant and uncooperative— you pursue your own concerns at 
the expense of another person. You are po.wer-oriented. 

Examples: Standing up for your rights, defending a position which you believe is correct, or simply trying to ivin. 
IJocm: I. When quirk, decisive action is vital, as in emergencies. 

2. When important, unpopular courses of action need implementing, such as cost-cutting and enforcing 
unpopular rules. 

3. On vital issues when you know you're right. 

•I. To protect yourself against people who take advantage of noncompetitive behavior. 

2. COLLABORATING (most often used by promoters) is both extroverted and cooperative — you attempt to work 
with the others to find some solution that fully satisfies the concerns of all. 

Examples: Exploring a disagreement to learn from one another's insights, agreeing to resolve some condition 
which would otherwise have you competing for resources, confronting and trying to find a creative 
solution to an interpersonal problem. 

Uhch: I. To find an integrative solution when hotli sets of concerns are too important to he compromised. 

2. When your objective is to learn— e.g., testing your own assumptions, understanding the views of 
others. 

3. To merge insights from people with different perspectives on a problem. 

4. To gain commitment by incorporating others 5 concerns into a consensual decision. 

f). To work'through bard feelings which have been interfering with an interpersonal relationship. 

SMOOTHING {most often used by supporters) is introverted and cooperative. You neglect your own concerns 
to satisfy the concerns of others. 

Examples: Giving generously and seljlessly, obeying another persons order wfven you would prefer not to, or 

yielding to another's point of view. 
Uses: 1. When you realize that you are wrong— -to allow a better position to be beard, to learn from others, 
and to show that yon are reasonable. 
2. When the issue is much more important to the other person than to yourself — satisfy the needs of 
others, and as a goodwill gesture to help maintain a cooperative relationship, 
To build up social credit for later issues which are important to you. 
•I. When continued competition would only damage your cause—when you are outmatched and losing, 
fi. When preserving harmony and avoiding disruption are especially important. 

6. To aid in the managerial development of subordinates by allowing them to experiment and learn from 
their own mistakes. 

I. AVOIDING (most often used by analyzers) is introverted and uncooperative— you do not immediately pursue 
your own concerns or those of others. You do not address the conflict. 

Examples: Side-stepping an issue, postponing an issue until a better time, withdrawing from a threatening 

situation, saying that the issue isnt really critical. 
Uses : : I. When an, issue is trivial, of only passing importance, or when other more important issues arc pressing. 

2. When you perceive no chance of satisfying your concerns— e.g., when you have less power or you 
are frustrated by something which would be very difficult in change, such as national politics, oi 
someone's personality structure. 
X When the potential damage of confronting a conflict outweighs the benefits of its resolution. 
•1. To lei people cool down— to reduce tensions to a productive level and to regain perspective and 
Composure. 

o. When gathering more information outweighs the advantages of an immediate decision, 
f). Wh£n others can resolve the conflict more effectively. 

7. When the issue seems tangential or symptomatic of another more basic issue. 



*« AdapieiJ from the Thonuis-KUmann Conflict Mode Instrument, Copyright, X1C0M, Inc., Tuxedo, New York, 1974. 

7« "50 



Uses: 1. When goals art* moderately important, hut not worth the eiTort or potential disruption of more as- 
sertive modes. 

!i. When two opponents with equal power are strongly committed to mutually exclusive goals — as in 

In hor -management bargaining. 
.'I. To achieve temporal') settlements of complex issues. 
I. To arrive at expedient solutions under time pressure. 

."). As a backup mode wln/n coliahoration or competition fails to be successful. 



Helping Other Women 

Women who have achieved a leadership role in education should assume some; responsibility for helping 
other women in the profession. Women who only interact with successful men continue females 1 self- 
denigration. Those who are successful and who have risen to positions of influence have not only "pulled 
themselves up by their own bootstraps," they probably also have been lucky arid have had help from a 
mentor. W omen who succeed owe something to other women who may be hoping to move ahead. Today, 
because of increasing awareness of women's problems, successful women are more often encouraging 
and helping other women. He one of them. 

How to help other women 

!. Kncourage competent women to high aspirations. 

2. (Jive leadership jobs to competent women. 

'5. Suggest to colleagues the names of qualified, competent women aspirants. 

I. Point tint to colleagues, gently, instances when they fail to mention women for jobs and/or responsibilities. 

.">. Develop a support group for wom^ii administrators to advance their professional careers. 

6. Support women who want to press Valid discrimination suits. 

7. Articulate a new vision: encourage and support women to believe in their ideas and themselves. 
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Developing Support Groups 



. . . // they held together, they would 
continue strong; but if they fell out 
and were divided, they would become weak. 

— Plutarch 

Women who want to be administrators need to work 
together to get power and support to have an impact on 
the present system. 

Chapter 6 describes support groups for professional 
women and gives guidelines for organizing. It discusses 
different goals for support groups and methods to keep 
them running smoothly. 

The Appendix includes forms and suggestions ar- 
ranged according to the kind of task being undertaken. 



For example, one section includes suggestions and forms 
for those who wish to monitor school districts and dis- 
cover administrative vacancies, and another section in- 
cludes forms and suggestions for those wanting to pro- 
duce a directory of qualified candidates. Some of the 
materials were developed by Career Women in Educa- 
tion (CWE) and came from the excellent report by 
Doris Timpano and Louise Knight: Discrimina- 
tion in Selection of Sehool Distrh .uministrators: 
What Can Be Done?" (Washington, DC. National 
Institute of Education, 1976) . The rest of trK ^aerials 
were developed by the SEEL project for use . OWE A 
or The Oregon Network. 

Wc hope that women will find these materials helpful 
and use them to get together and get ahead. 
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The Need for Support 



Women who art* looking for administrative positions 
luivedilucidly. They ask. "Why didn't 1 gel the job?" 

This question has hem asked by a variety of women 
after applying for a variety of position* in educational 
administration. One woman applied for the position of 
assistant principal when a friend told her that the pres- 



ent assistant elementary school principal Imd aeee 



pled 



*\Sor rv. 



was told. "We have no 



another joh. 
opening/* 

Another woman with substantial administrative ex- 
periem r persisted in ferreting out information about 
openings. She applied for dozens of positions for which 
shr was well qualified. She was not hired for any* 

F.aeh of these women wondered wliat had happened. 
Kach asked herself: 

"Wa- 1 too haphazard in seeking out information 

out the opening?"* 

"Was my information incurred?"' 

'Was my re time too brief?" 

"Was my answer to that one question too candid?'* 

"Was my dress inappropriate? * 

"'Was my experience too limited?" 
. The woman who had applied for dozens of positions 
decided that her resume was to blame. She revised it 
and tried again Jackpot! One change in her resume 
apparently made all the difference to prospective em- 
ployers. She had substituted her middle name for her 
first name, Her middle name was Sidney. 

Mary Sidney now knew what had happened to her. 
Hut she was as much alone with her answer as were the 
other applicants with their questions. 

Women who are already working as administrators 
are also alone, isolation does not end with suecess; ad- 
ministrators are often lonely at the top. For women it is 
eve. lonelier. Women administrators often find them- 



selves the only female in a professional group. One 
woman who was an elementary principal said: 

The principals' group had a stag dinner last week 
and it was made very clear that I wasn't invited. 

Another woman in a central office staff position fumed: 
1 get so angry when important decisions are made 
in th»* men's rest room — and it happens a lot! 
Women who demonstrate their competence as admin- 
istrators generally have less aceess to information, re- 
sources, and support than do men. 1 The woman who 
"makes it" in educational administration is noticed — 
with double takes, with misgivings, with embarrassment 
and fumbling*, with extra hearty good wishes, and oc- 
casionally with animosity masquerading as a joke or a 
fatherly pat, not neeessarily on the haek. 

In the past, women in administration responded by 
denying their special status, by resigning themselves to 
it. or hy glorying in it. But now they arc changing their 
reactions. One said : 

It used to be when I walked into a room full of 
men and only -one woman, I would tend to ignore 
her. Now when 1 walk infi. a similar situation, the 
woman and I at least have eye contact. There's 
too damn few of us women; we fcand out we need 
to support one another. 

Women do need to support each other. They need 
to talk to others who share common problems, and they 
need to provide each other with assistance and support. 
They need to increase their ability to control their lives 
and decrease both open and hidden attempts to oppress 
them. 



1 Miller, Jon, et al., 'Inequities in tin; Organizational Expert 
ciiers of Women and Mm Social Forces, 1975. pp. 365-381. 



What are Support Groups? 



The lonely woman in administration can get support from an individual such as a knowledgeable outsider, a friend 
or spouse, or perhaps from a woman in another district. However, a group gives the woman more comprehensive help. 
Kirschenbaum and Glaser define a professional support group as "... a small -roup of professionals with a common 
area of interest who meet periodically to learn together and to support one another in their ongoing professional 
development."- A support group can also be a larger association of these small groups that has the capability to wield 
[lower. 

' VK7ri"h^^~Hmvar.l. ami Barbara Glaser, Developing Support Croups, la. Julia. California: University Associates, 1978, p. 3. 
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Hxamples of Support Groups 



Tlif Sex Kijuily in Kducntional Leadership (SEliL) staff worked or became acquainted w ith a variety of women's 
professional support frroups. -The>e groups differed in size, purpose, membership, and goals, and thus are used here 
xampies of groups that can help women. They included the following: 



as e 



Th<- "Luiu-li Bunch" 

Composed of seven female administrators from a small city school district. The group met sporadically, no ofiencr 
than imee a month, usually for social purposes. 

The Committer for Equal Educational Leadership (CEEL II) 

Another small group of from six to ten members from a small town in Oregon. They are all women, but not all 
professional educators, and meet frequently, during some periods as often as twice weekly. ^'he agenda is usually 
political, 

The Washington Council of Administrative Women in Education (WCAWE) 

A statewide professional organization, WCAWE was a model for OWKA. 

The Oregon Women in Educational Administration (OWEA) 

Another statewide professional organization, with 150 members. All members are invited to an annual conference; 
a steering committee of 11 women meets at least monthly. The agendas reflect concern with a mixture of social 
and political needs. 



The Oregon Network (ON) 

Initially funded and organized by SEEL nt the University of Oregon. Under SEEL's auspices, six part-time "field 
coordinators" gathered information about openings in Oregon school districts, the districts' affirmative action 
plans and their actual luring patterns. The Oregon Net work also published a directory of candidates (both female 
and inalei for positions in educational administration. Although it was not a support group in the traditional 
>.*nsc. but primarily a research and service organization, it did provide services that some support groups might 
emulate. 

Career Women in Education (OWE) 

A group of New York women active from 1975-1978 in Long Island. New York, The group's founder, Doris Tirn- 
pano, ro« authored an excellent, detailed report for people who want to copy or adapt the CAVE model. 3 These profes- 
sional women educators met infrequently, but gathered information about current conditions, monitored job 
openings, published a bulletin on job openings and a newsletter to describe bow to apply for jobs, trained women, 
for administrative jobs, and organized committees to support these activities. Thus CWK was a service group and 
a monitoring organi/ai ion. 



Functions of Support Groups 



I f support groups are classified according to function, they fall into about four main kinds, although usually these 
functions I' m! In overlap. 

Informal Social Support 

This is a group of friends who meet periodically ■ • talk and share experiences. They merely want the company of 
like-minded women, and a situation where the\ can be open and share their difficulties as women. The lunch 
bunch was an example of tin? informal social function. 



■» Timpano, Doris M.. and Louise W. Knifiht, "Sex Discrimination in the Selection of Sr>Krf N District Administrators: VTtifA Can be 
Done?" Washington, DC: National Institute, of Education, 1976. * " / 

* 
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I'olhieu! Ai-iion 

This kin.l of -roup usually lupins as a response lo a situation whii'li group members, think requires action. CEEL 
II, which was formed lo ensure that there were women candidates for a principal's position, is an example of 
political function. 

Monitoring and Research 

Thr-r group> are formed to keep track of what is actually happening in the hiring pnxi .s. CWK. which monitored 
ail administrative openings in two New York counties for several years, and the Oregon Network, which moni- 
tored all administrative openings in the state of Oregon, are examples of monitoring function. 

Service 

These groups are formed lo provide service to women who are or hope to he administrators. This group gives 
administrative hopefuls assistance in job hunting and resume preparation, and provides hullelins on available jobs 
and available candidates. OWKA and f.WK both are examples of groups that included the service function. 

Professional Network ■ 

This group serves as nri nllicial advocate for women in the profession. It may provide someor all of the previous 
functions as a part of its advocacy. OWKA and WCAWK are both examples of the professional network function. 



Sizes of Support Groups 




If classified according to size, -roups tend to he cither small ami local or large; and statewide. 



The small intimate group 

Advantages are case of operation, increased chance to participate, and greater cohesion. In the local community 
it also ran he highly visible, easily aceessihle. and can more easily ohlain the facts about the local situation. 
Disadvantages are lack of resources, and less stimulation for members after operating for a while. 

The large; professional group 

Advantages are more resources, more political power, ami more anonymity for women taking action. 
Disadvantages are less intimacy and sharing less flexibility, and more difficulty in trying new procedures and 
learning. 
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Organizing a Support GTroup 



"Woman will learn the power of association 
and she will learn the value of herself.'" 

— B. Berg 



Taking the First Step 



How is u suppmi group begun? There \\ere some common patterns in the beginnings of different support groups. 

First, our individual look tin- initiative to rail together a group of women, often her own friends or acquaintances. 
The leader usually did not suggest a formal agenda: but invariably she identified experiences, questions, concerns, 
hopt needs, or problems that the other women shared. Then she invited others to form a group in one of several ways. 



Examples of Invitations 
Written Invitation 4 

Dear Carol: 

Ft:* the. last several months, I have been thinking about ways to make, contact with you and other women 
interested in educational administration. Toward that end, 1 would like, to invite you to join a "professional 
support group" focusing on this area. This group would meet periodically and share ideas, learn new approaches, 
and provide support for each other. If you are interested and would like to further explore the possibility, please 
come to my home next Thursday evening at 8:00. At that time, we will meet with others to consider the feasibil- 
ity, focus, and logistics of forming such a group. Call me if you have any questions. 

Hoping you can join us! 

Sincerely. 
Barbara 

General Announcement 

ATTENTION WOMEN ADMINISTRATORS IN EUGENE 
You are invited to join a Professional Support Group. 

Meet periodically with oik < women administrators t<- share new ideas, resources, and approaches— a unique 
way to foster your own professional development and to share support in experimenting with new concepts and 
programs. 

INTERESTED? THEN JOIN US! 



September 10, 1081 
2135 Liberty Avenue 



7:30 P.M. 
Eugene*. Oregon 



I f you have any questions, please call 555-W76 



Kirschrnhamn awl (ila^er, 1978, ibid., pp. 17-18, 
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How to Like the First Step 



Make a lirt of potential group members, considering several kinds of members. 

, I. Compatible colic. igues in your own district or in other districts 

2. Women in the teaching field who might he potential administrators 

H. Friends in relatcif fields who arc interested in relevant topics. e.g.. sexism in schools, management models, dis- 
- criminatory hiring practices, etc. 

I. All women listed in the state administrators' organization 




Contact a group of women you think would be interested in a support group, in one 
-of several ways. 

1. A phone call 

2. A request that each interested person hring another interested person 
.'J. A written, personal invitation ( see previous page I 

1. A posted announcement ( see previous page ) in an appropriate place, such as the education association or central 

office hulletin hoard 
">. A form letter to all women listed in a specife ganizalion 



Convening the First Meeting 



A .si.ailar pattern emerged in the first meeting of each support group. First, a "critical mass" of women attended, 
ranging in ruimhers from five to 40 — enough women who cared enough to do something. 

Second, the first meeting provided an opportunity for sharing personal anecdotes and feelings. Not until those 
anecdotic and feelings had heen shared did the discussion move on to the social and political implications of indi- 
vidual experiences. However, the discussions did move on to such implications hefore the meeting ended. 

Third, the meetings invariably eoneiuded with a resolve to do something, if only to schedule another meeting. 
Several groups went so far as to agree upon specific plans of action and to delegate certain responsibilities to 
committees or individual^. 



How to Convene the First Meeting 



Head "Convening Successful Meetings" before the meeting. 

{ See Chapter 5. 1 



Introduce yourselves when the group has assembled. 

1. Sit in a circle, tell the group vour name, position, a couple of hits of personal information, and what you hope 
to gain from the group. / 

2. Next, go around the circle and have every other person introduce herself in the ^aine way. Taking the time to 
make introductions always pays off in increased interaction and trust among group members. 



X 



ERLC 



Brainstorm, on newsprint, a list of topics for a major foejis. 
Answer the following questions: ( " 

1. Do we have a common interest? , V 

2, Do we want to focus on one topic, or do we want to vary topics from meeting to-meeting? 

\ 

\ 
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Choose a *trurliirr for meetings. How will you structure your time in meetings? 
Some ways are to : 

1. Rotate taking responsibility for sessions, each member choosing whatever topic ami format she wishes. 

2. Atfree to a set structure for every meeting, with limes assigned, e.g., introductions, socializing and sharing, 
business, major presentation, and debriefing. 

3. Choose a mixed structure, with elements from both options I and 2. 

Deride upon a regular meeting time and 
plaee. 

1. Will we meet werkk. biweekly. uu>nthl\ '( 

2. Will w« meet at an office, a resuuirant, a home, or 
various places? 



EMail l or continuing action. ) 

1. Decide who has responsibility for the next two 
meetings. 

2. Assign a responsible person and a time-line to 

an\ action taken !>\ the group. 



Learning Different Ways 

kirsehenbauin and (daser sav. "There are four basic learning modes that support groups have used profitably in 
the past. Within each mode are several kinds of approach S 5 each capable of helping support-group members become 
nn»re effective professionals. 

"A common pitfall for groups is an overrcliance on any given learning mode . . . varying the learning mode often 
helps maximize the learning/' 5 



The Foul Learning Modes" 



The Teaching-Learning Mode 

Vou teach and learn from one another by u-.e pr mns. group activities, experience sharing, lectures, films, 

guest speakers, discussions, and resource; sharing. 

Advantages: Members take turns assuming the leaching role. You need noi be. an expert on something to leach 
it to your group. Often, members leach the group something they w p.:.t learning themselves. This creates the 
feeling that all are learning together. 

Disadvantages: Vou may overuse the discussion approach within this mode. 



: ' Kirseheahaum and (ilaser, ibid.. 1978. pp. 31-32. 
,; Kirsehrn bau m an<i Ginger, op. eit., 1978. pp. 32-33. 
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The I'roMem-Solving Mode 

You focus on professional problems that members have been experiencing. One member explains her problem 
silualion and asks for the group's help, often specifying the type of help she desires. 0 

Advantages: Using brainstorming, creative problem solving, good listening, clarifying interviews, role playing, 
and other techniques enables group members to engage in problem -solving experiences and offer their own ideas 
to help their fellow members. 

Disadvantages: Complaining or assigning blame so much that group members cease being constructive. 

The Practice Mode 

You can practice new methods and/or behaviors, with the option of receiving helpful feedback. You can make a 
presentation, lead a sample meeting, give a demonstration, present a paper, act as a conflict mediator, lead an.exer- 
rise in short, do anything that would constitute practicing a skill or endeavor you want to improve. 

Advantages: Building confidence by trying out something in a safe setting, before doing it in the less-safe out- 
side world. Gaining experience, which usually provides good learnings, (jetting the group's feedback and helpful 
suggestions, [ sing tape recording arid videotaping is also helpful. 

Disadvantages:. Becoming boring to members who are very familiar with the practiced skill. 

The Action-Project Mode 

Your group becomes actively involved in projects that are designed to bring about changes, such as a letter-writing 
campaign, a presentation to a local political body or school board, a fund-raising effort, and the sponsoring of a 
workshop. 

Advantages: Effecting certain kinds of change in your organization, school, or community. 

Disadvantages: Turning the professional support group into an ad hoc action committee and interfering with 
the group's learning and support, f f your group does become involved in an action project and you do find fhere 
U not enough time for the other learning modes, one suggestion is to increase the frequency of your meetings and 
allow time for both functions, 



Setting Goals 

Setting goals and priorities is an obvious necessity: yet groups sometimes find themselves forgetting their goals 
when they become very active. Any group needs to clarify its goals, write them out. rank them, and have them 
accepted>hy the group membership. 



Kinds of Goals 



A support group mav embrace anv or all of the following goals: 

Attracting Attention 

Most of the groups w ith which we are familiar have made this a top priority goal. Strategics for attracting attention 
include holding news conferences: mailing out press releases, bulletins and newsletters: giving workshops at con- 
ferences of educators and school board members; and organizinz inservice training and conferences. These activ- 
ities inform and persuade people. But the primary objective is simply to remind people in power that they are 
being watched by a group committed to sex equity in educational administration. 

e 

Monitoring and Research 

CWK and ON emphasized this goal and gathered information about openings and available candidates. They also 
tried to monitor school districts' affirmative action plans and hiring practices. You will need such data as ammu- 
nition for your group w hen yuo proceed to your next goal. 
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Iiii'oriiiiti", I YiMiadi it", and (Confronting 



This ^oal has guided the actions of most of tin- women's support groups. For cxtfrfipli?, members of CEELII testified 
before their local school hoard, presenting it with a failing report rapd in^amrinative action and evidence of dis- 
criminatory hiring patterns, and demanding specific changes. OWE A' cp»<ponsored a grievance on behalf of one of 
its members. One of (AVF.'s strategies was to send letters to persom&d directors and superintendents in districts 
that bad current joh openings, presenting evidence that women were under-reprcsentC(i in that particular district's 
administrative ranks, and enclosing the resumes of several ipiulified women. 



Building Networks 

This goal is neccssarv to gather enough political power for women in administration to have some clout. Recalci- 
trant malr administrators can fairly easily dismiss a lone woman's complaint; they have more difficulty getting rid 
of any organized gr^nnj.uf women. An organized network also can pass on job information quickly — both formally 
and informally. 

Providing Service to Women Administrators 

The purpose of this goal is to increase the pool of qualified, certified, competent women applicants.CEEL II provided 
opportunities for women to get credential hrough their local college. OWEA provided workshops to help women 
think ahout becoming administrator*. E sponsored lectures by successful female administrators, held work- 
shops on resume writing, and used role playing to help applicants prepare for interviews. ■ 

Supporting Individuals 

Although tin* Lunch Hunch was the only group that had personal support as its main goal, all the groups provided 
personal support for members. For example, a member of the OWKA steering committee said: 

During the first ten minutes of our meeting?, we usually share traumas and laughter. The meetings have given 
me the first place in four years where 1 can talk ahout my. problem*, concerns, and failures without worrying. 
"(hv. am I tough enough?" 



Choosing Leadership 



Successful leadership of a support group can take 
essential to the survival of any support group. 



variety of forms. Nevertheless, leadership of some sort »s 



How ro Choose a Leader 



1. Agree, earb. and explicitly, ahout the scope and style of the leadership that \ou want, ranging from the unob- 
trusive stvle of an occasional hostess to the managerial style of a full-time director. 

2. Consider each leadership option in view of its compatibility with your group's goals. You may prefer one 
leadership st\le for certain goals, and another leadership style for others. 

:L Decide who shall assume specific leadership responsibilities. The responsibilities may he assigned to one 
individual, divided among several individuals, or delegated to committees. Calculate which responsibilities may 
be handled best by women and which by men. 

1, Assess realistically the limits of each prospective leader's time, commitment, resources, and experi- 
ence, it nu\ he possible to- compensate for some of those limits. For example, a university professor on sabbati- 
cal might assume: rc S p- ?i i^ility for behind-the-scenes organizing, a practicing administrator might assume 
responsibilities th; ■ -'-consuming hut more visible, and a hopeful aspiring administrator may do 

much of the dav-to- 



Reasscss your Iea< 

and evolve: leaders!) 



y upon the basis of recommendations I through 4. Organizations change 
■hange and evolve. 
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Choosing Membership 



Support groups show a wide variety of membership from a small group of close* friends to a statewide group of 
professional affiliates. Consider the following questions when deciding who should join your group. 



How ro Decide on Members 



1. Who nerds your group most? 

2. Who can contribute most to it? i 

.1 Do \ou want to expand vour membership? If so. is there a limit to the new members you will accept? 

I. Do \ou want to include men as well as women? 

."). Do you have similar expectations for all members (e.g., aspirants and practicing ndmiuistrators ) ? 

Developing a Public Reputation 7 

Carer Women in Kdiicalioii 1 CWK I found that the time its members invested in getting good public coverage 
of their activities and reports helped in many ways. It made it possible for women to find out about and join CWE, 
and increased the number of opportunities for various people in the community to cooperate with CWE. 

Also, steady publicity gave people in the community a sense that CWE was an open and straightforward organi- 
zation, with nothing to hide mid no surreptitious agenda. Finally, an organization with an established public reputa- 
tion is an organization with power in a community. The interest of local administrators in the organization was, 
particularly at first, directly connected to the amount of publicity the organization received. 

What t<> [Mail and to Whom 

( !\VK developed its public reputation by using the following tools: 

1. A new --.letter for members I quarterly) 

2. A memo In members ( month!)' I 

.'i. Superintendent's bulletin I biweekly) 

•k Pressreleases 

fi. Copies of research studies 

These publications were sent to various groups, 

Different mailing lists CWE kept are : 

I. Membership list 
■ 2. Members looking for jobs 

3. All superintendents on Long Island 

k Personnel in the state department of education 

National organizations 
(}. Reporters from the local papers and other media 

\o one group received all the publications, nor did one publication go to all the groups. For example, some 
superintemlcnfs bulletins were sent to reporters, depending on the content. Some individuals in the state department 
of education received all the research studies: others received only the newsletter and the monthly memo to members. 
Reporters received. copies of all reports 



Using Publicity* 



From the first. CWK paid close attention and devoted a good deal of energy to keeping the local newspapers 
informed of the lack of women administrators on Long Island and of the efforts of CWE to correct the condition. 
CWK found that, in general, local reporters were receptive to printing stories ahout CWE. One reason may be that 
CWK was careful to have a story to report. A flow of press releases that announce events of no newsworthy signifi- 
cance Isuch as "CWK reorganizes its committee structure; new chair appointed") was something reporters did not 
welcome. , 

» Timpano ami Knight. !<)76. ibid.. p. 19. Reprinted with permission. 

s Timpano and Knijiht. 1076. op. cil.. pp. 17-18. Reprinted with permission. 
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I low to I Isc the iVlcclu 



Identify all media outlets in the community: 

1 . I .in-ill. >tnh'. ami ualiunal 

2. \»m\ *pa pei s. i atlii 1. 1 fl t»\ isinii ^ 
'i. I >ailifs. ,\ ecklics. monthlies, new ^letters 

I. r.ilm /.liuiial iifuslflli'r^. jmua.d*. 'mlle'in* of all t*tlu «-at i < »nal organizations 

Identify kc\ individuals. 

1. Serine die iidiln^ telephone number, and name of one key individual in each of the above organizations. 

2. Organize the information in a rani lile for easy "access and for use as a mailing list. 

Develop lines of communication with each of the ahove organizations. 

1. Stinl\ the kinds of information each seems to cover the most. 

2. |{et|iieM i ti for mat ion from each of them about the news format they prefer to use and their midlines. 
.'S. Infnrni them of the organization's existence and request their cooperation. 

Have something to communicate, such as a study, a meeting at which a specific 
action was taken, or a report. 

*.' 

Prepare a press release. * 

1. Highlight whatever is unusual and of interest to the general reader. 

2. Stop hy vour local newspaper and look over some sample press releases. 
X Co to the lihran arid read some hooks on ptihlic relations. 

iVIail the releases to he sure that they arrive before the scheduled event or activity. 

1. Give reporters a chance to rover the event themselves, instead of having to depend on the contents of the 
press release. 

2. |)on"t send the release too early or it w ill he ignored. 

Call some of the reporters to whom the press release is sent and talk with them 
about it. 

t hank the reporter after you have received the publicity. 

Make a point to mention the responses received to the article. This kind of feedback reprices rarely receive and it 
i* appreciated. 

Never: 

1. Criticize or correct a reporter. 

2. Kxpecl to review a story before' it appears. 
'\. Insult a reporter. 

I. Heroine disturbed about the type of coverage received. 

."). 1 >emand a ret met ion or correction. 

Consider whatever publicity von receive as beneficial, whether it was favorable or 
not. 

Develop the philosophy that the mention of the' organization or group in the press 
is the 'important tiling. The few and infrequent inaccuracies should not be allowed 
!o disturb the organization* 
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Designing a Budget 

The annual expenses of the support groups SKI'lL surveyed ranged from zero for the ""Lunch Hunch" to 837,500 
for ON, which, thrcm^h a Federal ^rant, was able to maintain a salaried stall. Lacking such funding, you may have 
to forego being able to pay salaries; however, as Timpano and Knight have pointed out: 

If the effectiveness of an organization is being undercut by pcmiy-pincljin^, the question must soon he asked, 
*\Yh\ continui 1 ?" If any urbanization is to have any impact it must be able to do a thorough job at what it basset 
out to do. That means finding money from somewhere. 11 

'•' Tiiiipuim and Knight. I'JTn, op. rit.. p. 50. Rrprintnl with permission. 




An example of CAVIi's 1 1 -month budget is .is follows: 



INCOME 

Membership duo 

Sale of l)tjtt< MIS 

Special activities and donations 



81,525.00 
670.00 
1,162.18 



TOTAL INCOME $3,357.18 

EXPENSES 

I'nslm-c 8 465.68 

I'rinting. stationery, Ho. GM.'W 

Xcm\in« and reproductions 88.45 

Meeting expenses & refreshments 195.50 

r *nst of luittons v 134.50 

'ephonc expenses 599.03 

iiivelin^ & conference expenses 256.03 

incorporation filing fee 50.00 

Service contract— I BM 52.97 

Subscriptions r 148.00 

Dunatioiis 20.00 

Miscellaneous expenses 28.58 

TOTAL EXPENSES $2,733.63 



Evaluating the Effectiveness. of Groups 

All people continuously evaluate any group of which they are a part. However, they usually do not evaluate it 
systematically, using all availahle information. They often operate on "pluralistic ignorance," the condition occur- 
ring when all members individually hesitate to ask for information or voi e a concern, because they believe they are 
the only ones with those questions or concerns. Systematic evaluation helps overcome pluralistic ignorance and leads 
the group to action Ijased more on facts than on supposition. 

\ ' 



How to Eva! mice rhe Effectiveness of a Group ^ 



Debrief all meetings (see Convening Successful Meetings, in Chapter 5), 



Openly state reservations or concerns during the meetings, e.g. : 

1. "/ have had trouble paying attention for the last half-hour" 

2. "/ appreciate your ideas, Linda, but A/ like to liear from others, too" 

3. "/ don't thinJc this discussion is relevant to our goal' 9 

Periodically check on the direction of the group. 
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Sv\ asi<l<* liuir for evaluations rvrry four lo nicHings. 



1. Kill out one of the evaluation Tonus. 

2. Tabulate tin* responses anonymously. 
Discuss issues that were rrrcjuent ly mentioned. 

1. Modif\ previtui* derisions or procedures based on tile discussion. 


Small- Group Evaluation Form 




I'lcasr answer as main ipiestionsas possible. He specific. 




1. \re we making progress toward our final? Why or why not V 




2. Are we using all members' resources? Why or win not? 




:\. Are ue all participating? Win or why not? 

•J 




1. W ould \ou like to make any changes in the group? 

(ioals? Structure? Meeting time and place? Membership? Leadership? 




5, Where are we? Where do you want us to be? What can you do to help us get there? 

t • 




(). Do we have any particular problems in this group? Why or why not? 




7. What do von particularly like about this group? 
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Large-Group Evaluation Fornl 



L. Please markiin X before each item in the ImAc that best shows your reaction to this meeting. 
AGREEMENT DISAGREEMENT . > , 



Strong 

YES! 



Mild 

ves 



Mild Strong 

no NO! 



1. The results of this meeting were worth the time., 

2. I was given* adequate opportunity to"state my beliefs about 
subjects discussed by the group. f - 



3. Our meeting was efficient. 



4. I am satisfied Villi the attention and consideration that others 
gave to my ideas and opinions. X < 

5. We wasted too much time in this meeting. 

6. The group effectively used my knowledge of the subjects 
discussed. * i . 

7. The most important- topics w ere never discussed. 

8. I bad-adequate 'opportunity to influence our conclusions and . 
decisions. • . v ■ " » """Sup \_ 



2.- Was there any fealui^ about, die way tJiis group operated which you thought particularly effective,? 
, - | ft n r M I Ves. namely: 




■ i 



3. Was there any feature about the way this group operated which you thqugli particularly t/ieffective? i 



( ) No. 



( ) Yes. namely: 



< 
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TAKING THE FIRST STEP 
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Practice is the _best of all instructors. \ 



Publilius Syrus 
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' , .. , , '' ' STATE OF ALASKA 1 - ' 

C ^ ^ Department of Education 

f v Division of Educational Program Support 

' ' • \ " ' , , . • ~* 

\ */ • V - fc ^ ' • ■ 

1. Traveling over the* state, 'especially in^remote areas, [I found that] • 
women doing admi ni strati ve^work complained -that they were not treVted 
equal ly , etcT - " t % . * . - 

2. Finally, I decided to attempt to -compile a statewide /list jpf al ( l*the 
women in administration and L wrote 1 td each di^trjct/and all private- * 
schools, colleges, and 'agencies for names. * 

3. I then sent a survey foVra to eqch one, requesting /information' about ^ 
\ their need£* dates for Conferences, amounts of dues, etc. > 

' * i ■ • % ' ■ ' 

4. Receivings very ,pesitiye response, I decided we should try to^have^a 

• - meeting. -I selected 17' steering committee members, from all areaiybr 

work, cind 'from all regions' of the state., ancl called a meeting in Arjjchor- 

• \ age and we organized, the conferjence at that one meeting. Seven 6f the * 
T Steering Committee attended, r » N ' * 

m * I ■ m % 

5.. I laid a gre.at dea-1 of^groundwork before t;he steering committee meeting 
.and had some idea -of vjmat the needs were an d y tried to organize the fcon- 
r* ference around those needs. I distributed a* survey at the meeting to. 

deteVmipe quickly what were the concerns of those present /and to deter- _ 
mine our-direction. - \ * 1 

Most important was the positive support I received from Marijou Madden, 
our Director of Program Support, and Marshall Lincl, our Commissioner, 
* who are both* genuinely concerned that we have more women administrators. 

v 7. I feev the goals and objectives need to evolve -^om the nee.ds assess- 
* v fnent-as'the group develops into a vi ab! e. organization.* m " 



3. I decided in th^^beginning ±hat any women workingin administration /in 
education- or thdse aspiring to be would be invited to the meeting and - 
t{ien the assembly cou1\fl make the final requirements desired by the' " . 
membership. - ^ c> . 

* ' * * " * < : t f 

9. Budget development was not a priority at that time. We do need fundi,. 

however. , * * 

10". The importance of the organization vfill ^depend ojj the-commitment of the 
membership, who will be willing to extend themselves to support and give 
assistance to tho.se members who need itfi - • / ' 

I^think the mdst important function will be a communication network with em- 
ployment information, -fo.llow-up, studies, and^raining needs. 

state h office building „ . Gl Ro5:alynn Foris-T.inney - 

pouch f ' ; \* Program Manager 

juneau Alaska 9981)1 A ' Educational Standards . ' 
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WASHINGTON COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN JN EDUCATION 

: ' . : ■• . . / 

Organizing a Support Group , In assessing the needs of women ^ 
n> administrators in the Statie of Washington, it was fountf that ' 

two types of support groups would be helpful- — a'^statewide ^up- 
port group and a more local and/or regional support • group . 
This influenced the decision relative to the organizational \ 
sti, ture which has beep adopted. ' The statewide "organization f 
would proVi'de opportunities for dissemination' of information, 
st'atewiae political vo^ce and organization opportunities at «a_ ~ 
statewide conference. ' The^ local or regional groups- would pro- j 
% * vide more frequent opportunities for mutual sharing , .-etc. j 

2. ' The First Step . The first 1 , step was to identify persons of state- ^ 
v , vide leadership to initiate positive act ioi^ In the State* of ^ 

Washington, we solicited the Superintendent of Public Instruction 1 
\^sy - office to assume a leadership .role in. organic ing and supporting 

an initial meeting \to discusV^the^ possibility of establishing an . 
, ' organization. It- is essential to have a cadre ©f ! * women who are 

willipg to take the initiative ,to get things started. 

3. Goals and Functions . (See* enclosed bylaws [Appendix B].)* ; 

. . . ^ 

4. Deciding on .Membership . There was much discussion, among the group 
! relative to membetship qualifications. • The^decision was ""reached^ 

tq \nake membership as broad^as possible. (See attached bylaws.) • 

- " " ^ 

5,. . Desig^ing^a Budget; The state' organization <JesirecL^ o k keep dues 
as loV as possiM-fe. These are 1 £o be-^set 'by the executive board. , 
■ Local dues 'for each v chapter are set, by. tt^e chapter. Th^ sOate 
budget consists of executive 'board expenses and a statewide - con- 
<t * ference.. The/budget is established annually. ; 

"6. Importance of'Your Organization . Tne, WSAAWE [Washington State 
s "-Association for Administrative Women- in Education] has given a 

voice to women in educational administration. Other organiza- 
tions -such as the Washington- Association - df— School— Administrators 
r and Washington State School Directors' Association h'ave r^cogni^ed 
us r a^ an off icial state organization. We ig-iiow in the process 
of developing some resolutions to be pi^er^nted to' other profes- 
sional groilps. ■ Thes,4.< will be submitted for statewide ^approyal 
'at our: September 1979^meeting. 

• 1 • . \ 1 1 f • 

One of the difficulties Currently Taking our organization relates to its 

purpose.' S6me women wife h it to be solely a support group to^assist women ' 
who are not now f administrate rs x to develop skills and'find job opportuni- 
ties 

should become more politically 



Others who are already administration feel that the association 
become more politically "involved and go beyond \the "support" stage. 



Monica Schmidt j 
President /' 
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DEVELOPING BYLAWS 
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a caste is Jcept in a.stafie of' inferior- , 
ity, no douit it remains inferior'} but , v ^. ••♦ 
liberty can bre.ak 'the circle. ! ■ - 



Simone de Beauvoir ' 
-v ■ r 
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Adopted September 30 ; 1978 



WASHINGTON STATE ASSOCIATION 
FOR J ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN. IN .EDUCATION 



• BYLAWS 



ARTICLE I* NAME \ . • ■ • «, \ . 

*v * 

The«nanfe of this organization Shall be th& Washington State Association for 
Administrative Women in Education (WSAAWE) . * * ■> *< ' 

, . * r p • ' . ■ 

ARTICLE II, PUI&OSE " ■ *' " C ■ 

^ " . * • / / ■ 

-.The* purpose 'of the Washington Sfate Association for Administrative Women in 
Education is to coordinate effort, including the following: 

(. ■ ■ •• • ■ 

1. To serve .as an advocate. for w<5m<pn in educational administration-. 

2. To encourage and promote womei) to ent.er educational administration 



.J 



" . . . 

3. / To provide support and- encouragement to women administrators. 

. . * ■ • / ; 

4. To encourage school systems and educational agencies to employ 

% qualified women as administrators. ' * ' ' 1 

5. ^ To recognize the achievements of women in edtStational administra- 

tion. . * * . 



6. ' To serve as consultants' to various agencies (school districts, '~" f 

sta^e departmenr-of education, colleges , ^universities , other 
" education organizations , et al.) requesting assistance. 

7. To provide opportunities for growth through .part icipation iri semi-r 
'^nars, workshops, briefing sessions, legal services, et al. 

,8. To provide a statewide bureau, -of qualified wonfen in education. 

9. T£ maintain cooperation with the Washington Association,. Qf School 
'Administrators/and the Association of Washington Schoo. 1 Principals 
s / •/ 
10. To work with' the Washington State School Directors 1 Association 
and local sphocl^boards who have prime responsibility for hiring 
-a ' and" other ^educational, policies . * * 

* r 

11\ ^To provide opportunities ; for interaction ^amon'g chapters and among 
individual members. • . . . ' ' 



Reprinted by. permission. 
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ARTICLE III.- MEMBERSHIP 



\ 



Mfembership shall be open to any person who i$: 



- 1. Serving in an educg.tti.onal administrative capacity; 
2. Preparing to become or" prepared, as an educational administrator. 
'3. Interested in. the goals and purppses^of WSAAWE. 

ARTICLE IV. MEETINGS 

An annual meeting shall be held at] 9 such time as designated by the Executive 
Board J. Other meetings ftiay -be calle\H*X_t]}£ Executive Boai'd. 



ARTICLE V. OFFICERS 



I vThe presiding' officers of the Washington St^l^Association for.Admtnistra- 
. tive Women in Education shall consist o;f a President, Vice-President^ 
Secretary, and Treasurer. The officers shall p€frforri\ the duties usually 
delegated to such officers and such pthej duties as may be assigned to \ 
- tjiem tfy the Executive Boafd. The pfficers. w shall be elected by the ntember- 
( ship 'for a one-year term. Election shall take place at the annua*!. state 
meeting, and sh^ll be by secret ballot. The President may? delegate specific ' 
responsibilities to- other association members and may appoint ' committees 



to serve the association, 
ARTICLE VI. EXECUTIVE BOARD 



The Stat^ Executive Board shall bec> composed of the State President, Vice- . 
President,. SeO^ectary, Treasurer,' and a representative from each region.. 

- * K 1 ■ • * \ s o 

ARTICLE VII.- R EGIONAL ^PRESENTATION w < * * / * " 

— ' 7 = v " ^ ^ . ' - * .* ; 

Each region'shall elect one representative to serve on the Executive Board' 

regardless of the number of l ocal chapters within a region. 'Terms of ^office 

sK¥fl~be~f or~t\ip ye ars . The~~geographic regions" s haul be determines by thfc 
Executive Board t a- insure appropriate statewide representation. ? d 



ARTICLE VIII. AMENDMENTS TO BYLAWS 



r 



These bylaws may be amended if a majority of' those casting vote^ concur. "V 

i 

^ARTICLE IX. DUES ' ' . / v 

State dues will be determined' by the Executive Board. The membership year • 
wijLl tfe from' October 1 to September v 30 . . - / \ ' 
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• ( t. * 

^ i . o< • / 

h'ours q^e required for a license to practice. If a practicum or 
internship were added to the present , requirement s, v neophyte admin- 
istrators^would be better prepared to begin their practice.' The 
practicum o^ internship should be ad4ed jfro t£e' existing require- 
ments for the basic certificate. * • « 

. • / - ' • " . . .. 

Recommenda tion's .Oregon Administrative Rule 34-041^ 

: : " T - T ~. »■ 

A. That A Restricted Certificate . Board Be Established- ^ 

' Oregon Administrative Rule 34-041 governs the issuing of<^ 
" 2 restricted administrative certificates, or the so-called -emer- ' 
gency certificates.. , 

■ \ . 

All classes of certificates, basic, standard, and. restricted'^ 
are issued by the Commission^ A certificate is 'potentially secured 
,'By following one of .three ^ro^tes, the Approved Program iroute,^ the 
Experience Assessment route,- and the Restricted Certificate routef^ 
X* Jn two of the three routes', the Ap^ovecf Program and Expedience * * 
Assessment routes, the c ComAiss^n receives a recommendation that 
it issue a certificate .and upon that recommendation it pakes a a « 
' final determination. In the case of the Approved Program' route,. 

)Jthe recommendation is. made by the University of Oregon, or Portland 
0 Sta^e University, and in the case ofJthe Experience A^essmefft 
• . route, the recommendation is made by^the Experience Assessment 
Board. 'Arrangements whereby agencies 'which have final authority 
act on the basis of a recommending f agency or sub-agency are very 
common. The arrar^ement has clea*r and important benefits. . It 
* permits the agency with the final authority tp easily monitor > 
the* process through which recommendations *are made and thereby 

assures that such process* is fair, equitable, and even-handed. 

, , 

-/.While thesd desirable safeguar ds are p resent in thd Ap p roved 
~~Pro~grariT~and~^ they are not* present in 

the Restricted Certificate route $ven though restricted certifi- 
cates constitute about one-sixth of all initial certificates. 
In the Restricted Certificate route^.the Commission itself receives, 
'reviews, anc} acts on petitions; thus it is >in a weak position to 
monitor the process. . ' ^ * ^ - 

4 <- ' ' ' ■ \ 

To further* assure Equity in the issuing of restricted certif- 
icates, *I recommend that the Commission establish a Restricted 
Certificate Board and that that Board, receive and review all 
pptitxons and make recommendations to the Commission about the 
issuing qf restricted certificates. v ; ■ 
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Jt is a 2?ad plan that admits of no modification. 

< . . r * *' Publitius Syrus 
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* ^ ■ CAREER* J^OMEN IN EDUCATION {CWE) ' * r , 

RECO&fENDATIONS FOR STATES • - ' 1 

' r < - • - y - " * ' ' % * 

' *» ' - "* 

1. Gather h^rd data on the^proportion of-women employed in the 'state's' '-'^ 
elementary and, secondary schools (categorized by : gpsit?bn) Imd^on the 
propWtion of wottiSn eri^)loyed*in the schools "whjpi are preparing £ or re- 
ceiving or holding administrative certification. * 4 - j . * ^ ' y? 

2. Sugge.3^>Hat local districts take an inventory of tii.eir staffs to deter- 
mine what administrative- talents and training exist there r < 

3. ' Urge districts. to advertise ''openings for admj^strative/positions^^^^ * 

4,. Encourage districts to develop career ladder plans for their adminis- 
trators^ ^ ^ 1 ^ < ' ? > v 

5. Monitor each district's personnel pdlicies through' the self-evaluations 
which the districts are required 0 under Title. IX to have completed and 

c in tiheir files by July 21, 1§76. . - 

1 # « 

6. Have the"~state T s Chief School Officer and his/her* Board of Education 
isstie a po N licy statement on the 'subject ..cTf sex discrimination in public, 
school employment. )V ' . 

7. Efract state legislation. * J ' , 

. * ' ' . o , . 

*** ■ 

8. .Develop a state plan of action, with its own deadlines. 
*** f , < 

9. ' Establish state and.xegiopai resource centers to disseminate information 

J or use existing organizations (these organizations jcould provide teachers 
and administrators with the following services: explain federal and 
state laws, provide advisory 'and consulting services, exchange informa- ' 
tion about job opportunities and women looking for. jobs", screen com- 
__ , pi a i n ts;~of"sex- di$crimnatidn~and -refer -the complaints- to-the~proper 
enforcement agencies) . » '* 



10. 



Conduct regional conferences- on sex discrimination in school adminis- 
tration. / v 



-1 
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• \ ■ p ■ . 
LOCAL PLAN OF ACTION ^ 



FOR WOMEN^IN ADMINISTRATIpN , 

=ASE THE NUMBER OF WOMENVVDMINI! 
IN -LONG' ISLAND SCHOOL' -DISTRICTS' 



' TO INCREASE THE NUMBER OF WOMEN^ADMINISTRATORS 

1 ' ' 



1. .Determine, the Current status of women administrators by type of position 
within each school district and study it. , • #. . „ 



2. Develop a network throughout the Island to publicize these facts, secure 
local and Island-wide coordinated ,actioir and serve as the communication- 
jietwork foj- all related activities. The "network) 1 ' consists 6f monitors 
located in each school district whb are linked together. 

\ 

3. Select "Monitors in each* school district to observe, record and report •* 
£ll administrative position changes. Each principal monitor selects a 

■committee of assistants wvtti these responsibilities: * \ 

a. Identify actual and potential administrative . openings . ' 

\ • » ■ 1 

b. . Alert potential women candidates to these openings^ and encourage ' 

J qualified women to apply., - . . ™ 

■ c. ^Observe .and record the distriot T s recruitment and selection pro- , 
cedures and policies. t ' / * \ 

d. ' Prepare district fact sheet to. provide candidates* with immediate 
• background information ^ab out school district "for interview prepara- 
tion, , - ' ' ■ . 

4. Prepare potential- women administrators by means^ of : 

a. Training program "to^Yeplare~fb*r resme^deveTopmenlr^^TiteTvlevr-and^ 
post-interview techniques, and related position-securing activities. » 

b^' \Information center for women seeking career information in educat- 
ional administration, certification requirements , .university prepa- 
ration offerings, among others. 

i * 

' \ \ ' * - 

5. Communicate by means of newsletter to /disseminate ahd\coordinate 'infor- 
mation needed to achieve ' objective : sharing information, /successful *' 
techniques, and reporting job openings via a special weekly bulletin. 



Reprinted by permission, 
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Develop resources to support these activities. Among them: 

a. Membership Committee -to seek interested educators. . 

b. Finance Committee - to seek ways and means, of raising funds to sup- 
pprt these' programs . 

c. Research Committe§^\o maintain and update gathered administrative 
data ^>n personnel employed in each district; to present related 
information in a meaningful fashion; 

d. Public Relations .Committee - to keep Activities before the public 
by means of -frequent press releases highlighting various aspects 
of this Plan of Action and Committee work. ■ 

e. Legislation Committee - to secure support for meaningful legislation 
Apply catalyst to accomplish stated objectives. 
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GATHERING INFORMATION FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
VACANCIES y ^R OPENINGS 



Every new ideal is less of an illusion 
than the one it has supplanted." 

George Bernard Shaw 
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CHOOSING A COORDINATOR * 



A 'coordinator is needed to carry out a monitoring network. The experiences 
of both SEEL and CWE suggest that it is impossible to maintain a strong 
monitoring effort, without a single, central person "in "the coordinator's 
role,* For expertise, continuity, liaison with other agencies, and kriowl- 
edge of undertaking, havjing.^ime person is essential, v The functions prob- < 
'ably cannot be served Iby volunteers or a.' rotating membership, CWE used' 
an interested woman educator who was on sabbatical leave; she 1 was assisted 
by unemployed women educators who volunteered their services, SEEL used a 
paid research associate to serve as coordinator. 



Skills Needed in the Coordinator 

1, Familiarity with equity issues and with schools 

2, Ability to organize, to communicate, and to. supervise monitors 

3, Skills in public relations ( 

Procedures' for the Coordinator 

1. Verify job openings reported by monitors , 
\ 2. Keep descriptions of jobs in a separate "in" box A 

3, Periodically (e.g., binjonthly, monthly) list the new openings in 
a vacancy listing bulletin 

4, Mail the bulletin to interested women \t , • 

5, Answer correspondence and phone calls from interested districts 

6, Write press releases and work with the media 

7, Have access to secretarial help for all' these tasks and procedures 

i 8 0 Establish and maintain liaison with important persons, institu- 
tions, and agencies 



V 
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CHOO'SING MONITORS 

«* — •* ' — 

Monitors are.a^group of people who either are employed in schools or have", 
access to school district administration offices and who regularly inform 
' one another or a network coordinate^ of job openings in their schpol dis- 
tricts 'or territories, * ' « ' 

Their purpose is to ensure that women know all about job openings and to 
follow the changes in administrative positions over a set length of time. 
Monitors can be'part-time or full-time, paid staff or volunteers,. CWE used 
.schpol district employees monitoring their own districts; SEEL used part- 
time, paid monitors who covered geographical regions, 

^As soon as a monitor leaims about an actual job opening or learns that a 
job will be available soon, she or he calls the % information in^to the net- 
work coordinator. and follows up with a written report or a form. 



Skills Needed in Monitors 



1* Initiative, and the ability to. work on their own v . 
2. Ability to organize their time and xpver their area efficiently 



3. Ability to k^ep records well and to( follow through 



4. Ability to. maint cordial working relationships with school per- 



sonnel ■ ^ — ^ 



5. Some interest in and commitment to equity tor women . 

6. Ability to work well with one another 

n * « 

. In addition, each monitor me^ds to have a reliable car and the time - to travel'. 



Procedures for Monitors 



1, Organize 



a. Become familiar with the' region assigned, the project, and the 
necessary forms and materials. ^ ' 

' 4 ! 

b. Keep a file system, using one file folder per district, con- 
taining all information about each district, as well as a log 
to note contacts, dates, names, and other information. . 



i most economical^ routes and schedules 

> ^ / 



.<5 c. Determine the mo\t economical, routes and schedules for covering- 

the territory. 



112. tV * 



Contact ' 



a. 



Make - contact with the key person L iji each district by way o:f 
a letter of introduction. 



b. 



ce^a tele 



Next, make^a telephone tall to each key person to set up an 
initial appointment. Incluc|e time to ^discuss administrators 1 
concerns about sharing information; carefully explain the 
.purposes of the project; ancl assure the contact person that 
individual identification and information Will be kept con- 
fidentjLal. t „ : 



foil 



ow up 



\ ' a. Secure a commitment that you will be inf orn\p^|^jt)ien a vacancy 
V occurs. Check periodically by phoi^e, becau^||utainistrators 

tend to forget. ■ - C ' 

b. Gather information about each vacancy and report- it ^promptly 
to the coordinator, especially if your project is^ maintaining 
a, vacancy listing. A - 



4. Document 



if a. Make arrangements with. each administrator as to how to document 
the people and rproce'sses involved in each, vacancy. Some admin- 
istrators will allow you access to their records so that you 
can compile information; others will want notice aheacf of time 
so that they , can have the information available, when you visit. 

Submit samples of early documentation to the coordinator for . 
checking on information recording and completeness. . 

5. Conduct exit interview or final callback 

. - • * 

If the project Mas a definite ending point, conduct an exit inter- 
view with each Administrator to collect any missing information • 
about the district and its hiring and to provide^ an assessment of 
the effort from the administrators point of view. 

\ 



" \ 
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Date' 



■^ADMINISTRATrVE'VACANCY^DESCRJPTJON * . 

(To be completed by school district j' rs „ , . • 

representative or- Field Coordinator • / 

for each vacancy.) * / 

^ ' ~" ■? ; ' < 

The Oregon Network, a research and service activity of SEEE, # is collecting 
this information as part of a statewide effort to study hiring patterns and 
practiced in Oregon.^ This information will bfc dissemihateti to potential 
applicants', placement services, and other interested agencies unless specif- 
ically noted below. * V * r 

• • . V. • . 

Much of the information here requested may already be available in a written 
announcement of the vacancy^or a' job description. If so, simply attach the 
announcement and/or description, completing* only those items not included. on 
^ffiem. J ' 



Position: " ' | ' i 


Responsibi lities : 










\ 




f 




' t 

\ 








fr 

/ f 


~ \ 

/ 


Degree Required: 


✓ 








Certificate Required: 










Experience Desired! J ' - , £ 






• / 




. / 














Other Qualifications: 










• . * . ' \ . .-• & 

— ^- . ■ ■ : " 



1 



Salary Range: — ^ 
Opening § Closing Dates for Applications: 
Date of Employment :? ; ■ ■ 



Would you consider filling 'this position on a permanent part-time basis? 

^ - As a -job-sharing position? 

~. ; " ■■■ <* 



To whom should applications be sent? 

. Name Pl^one 

Title 



Address 



District 



T 



May this position be listed in a compilation of vacancies to be <sent to 
prospective applicants and other interested agencies? 



No 



The Oregon Network does not knowingly accept or publish notices of vacancies 
from employers who discriminate on the basis , of race, sex, religion, national 
origin, age, marital status, or handicap. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE VACANCY LISTING 

< _ • 

Listing #1 



Position: 



Superintendent 



District : 
Salary! 
Deadline: 
Begin: 
^Contact : 



Position; 



\ 



Liberty"^ 

$30,\000 - negotiable 
March 1, 19_ 
July ; 1, 19_^_ j ■ " 

Harold Haroldson, Liberty Superintendent Search, P.O. 'Box 34,. 
Jonestown, OR 97000; phone (503) 498-3214. ;% Send x letter of 
application, resume, credentials.. x 



Elementary Principal 



< 



District: Marysville-Sloan *~ ■ \ 

f Salary:. Salary schedule ! ** ^ 

i Deadline: Not stated ' \, ^ • 

Begin: August . 15, 19 - j ( - 

Contact: John Dugan, Deputy Superintendent, 310 Arrowhead, Marysvillc, 

OR 97077; phone (503) 631-5577. \ 

/ > ' * 



r 



A Research and Service^ctivity of 

Sex Equity in Educational Leadership Project 

An Equal Opportunity/Af firmative Action Employer 
\ 



Center for Educational Policy and Management 
University of Oregon 
t 1472 Kincaid 
Eugene/ Oregon 97401 
(503) 686-5074 
\ ' . t 

\ 
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TO: . 

RE: 

DATE: 



CONFIRMATION OF POSSIBLE ADMINISTRATIVE OPENING 




... q 



/ 



HEMP DOM 

Assistant Superintendent for Personnel *> 

REQUEST FOR CONFIRMATION OF PQSSIBLE^ADMINISTRATLVE^ OPENING— 



Career Women in Education oircillates information about administra->— - 
•tive positions available iQ New York State school districts to educational 
leaders and members around this state in efforts to increase the propor- 
tion of women administrators. ^ 

t Recently, Career Women in Education heard that an administrative 
position,, as noted below, might be available in ybur school district. We 
would appreciate learning whether such a position ..is or will be available 
shortly. If so, please provide us with a description of the position, 
the requirements for applicants, and , the deadline for filing. 

To facilitate your response, please complete the tear-off .below and 
return it to^our Career Opportunity Service. 

Your cooperation is deeply appreciated. 



CWE REFERENCE NO. 



THE 



E POSITION OF 



IS 



IS NOT • 



•OPEN IN THE ' 



SCHOOL DISTRICT. 



COMMENTS (if other openings exist, please note) 



\ 



\ COMPLETED, BY: f_ 

J 

^.TITLE: c 



DATE: 



DISTRICT' 



Q 
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TO: 
RE: 



-STATUS- OF ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION 

. < ' ... 

\ ME MO RAN U M 

i " 

J 

Assistant Superintendent - Personnel 
Status of Administrative Position t 



FROM: Director 



DATE: 



0 ' 



Career Women in Education (foi^nerly the Long Island Counail for 
Administrative Women in Education) sends bulletins to its members listing 
administrative career opportunities; nqted t?elow is a listing for an open- 
ing in your district . 

y To update our positions-listings, please let us know the status of 
tbis position by completing the form below and returning it^to our Career 
Opportunity Service, attention Mrs. Frances Belasco. 



Your cooperation is deeply appreciated. 





REFERENCE 



POSIT 10^,: 
STATUS : l 



Position is still opeh 
Filled by. ^ 




Previous position 
Other: ( * 



Previous district 



THE FOLLOWING NEW* OPENING (S) 'iN THIsilSTRICT MA^ BE ANNOUNCED 



COMPLETED BY: 

r 



\ DATE : 



District 

■i 



11^ 



HIRING PROCESS DESCRIPTION 
(To be completQd> by Fie Id 
Coordinator in -conjunction 
with the ."Administrative , 
Vacancy Description, 11 ) 

District: , 



Position: 



Type of change in position: 

- Replacement <of incumbent 
' New position 



Date: 



Change in job function 
Change in job title 



> 



Re cruitment Process * Information 

•How is this position being recruited and advertised? Be specific about 
medi5~, methods, coverage, and dates. Note especlaJly efforts '(or the lack 
of effort) to notify and attract female and minority 'candidates . Note 
whether this is an announced o? unannounced vacancy. . v«" 



/ 



Selection Process Information 



De< 



scribe steps in the selection process for this position. 



11 



A Research and Scrvi cc\\et i vi ty of 

Sex Equity in liduc.it ional Leadership Project 

An Equal Opportune ty/Af f ijjnat i ve Action Employer 

k . 



Center for Educational Policy and Management 
^^yS University or*0*egon 
*. 1472 Kincaid 

Eugene, Of&EOn 97401 
C50if 686-5074 
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v s .' 

Describe the persons and/or groups who do the work of se lection. Under 
"other criteria" note special reasons for this person^ inclusion in' this 
step/ . ' 

Who receives and screens applications?" , 
t ' Pates of screqnings: / ' . 

Race /Sex 



/ 



TitlefsQ, 



Other Criteria 



Who conducts interviews' and recommends 'finalists? 
Dates of interviews: 

Title(s) , Race Sex " 



Oth^r Criteria 



r 



Who makes the final decision to offer position? 
Date of offer: 

Title(s) - Race * ^ Se£ 



J 

Other Criteria 



/ Action by Board of Education (complete only if action is not routine approv- 
al, or F£ action is in some way noteworthy) • . « 



T 



Dates: 



Does there seem to be, any marked discrepancy bejweetfofficial distri 
(or standard procedures) for hiring and the process used to fill 'thi 
ular position? ,(If "yes, 11 describe) 



ct policy 
s partic- 



ERIC 
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Describe the criteria oy wnicn inese uppxj.uunui> wuxu ^icucu^vui wmwa 
for interviews. Try especially to find out why minority and fbmale appli- 
cants were not selected. , 



' 0 



Finalises 



List the number of those persons selected from interviewees for recomjnenda- 
tion to the person or group who will make' the decision to offer the position; 

Person /No. Person No. Person No. Person No. 



9 

Describe the criteria by Which these candidate^ were selected over others for 
recommendation, especially the nonselection of minority and female candidates 




Successful Candidate 

( 



r. 



Li 1 st 



here the person selected for the position. Person No, 



Describe the criteria by which this person was selected and why minority 
an\l female candidates were not. 



( 
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□e characteristics or persons applying tor the position, persons interviewed, those selected for recom- 
ion, and the finalist. *' , 

y 

1 Applications (enter number of applicants in, each ' category) % - 

applicants ' White male White female Minority male * Minority female 

s Interviewed * 



\ 


'Race 


Sex 


Ace 


Certi f icate' (s) 


Dep*ree f 


Experience. ^ 

Arirni n Tr^n r»h 


• Other 

1 J 1 -L 0 1 met L J. OI ] 










t 
















It , 












r 






\ s 














1 1 






















- 
































































r 














































































f 




•r 


\ 




\ 



\ 

V 



School District Information 

1. What is your impression— has this year been typical or unusual in terms 
of administrative vacancies, especially the number of openings?. 



2. Do you have an estimate of positions opening in your district next ye 
If so, what do you think their number wiM be? 



3 (Ask only if not already known.) What special efforts does your distfi 
make to attract female and minority candidates for administrative posi- 
tions? 



4; (AsOonly if not already known.) Does your 'district have a formal intern 
program for prospective administrator's? Yes No 

. Please- describe . 



5. Does your district have an informal method of grooming prospective 
administrators? Yes No 



/ 
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APPENDIX E 

KEEPING A TALENT BANK OR A DIRECTORY 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE CANDIDATES 



-V 



The forest must be planted all at once 0 

Stendhal 
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KEEPING A TALENT BANK 



It is common for administrators to complain when accused of discriminating 
against women in their hiring policies that they had no qualified women 
applicants. The Talent Bank puts that complaint to rest. 

A Talent Bank is simply a file of resumes of women certified in administra- 
tion who are looking for administrative positions. It is a resource for 
administrators who want "to be sure thut they know of all qualified women ap- 
plicants. y 

It is generally not*CWE f s policy to send the resumes of eligible women to 
districts with administrative openings. If GWE received a request such as 
a letter or a phone call from a district- administrator seeking women appli- 
cants for a job opening, the position is described in the next Career Oppor- 
tunities Bulletin. This allows all interested members to submit their own 
resumes and prevents them from having to depend on CWE's judgment as to 
their qualifications and their likely interest in the position. 

Sometimes unusual circumstances call for CWE to send selected resumes to a 
district which has not requested them. Only certain districts are to be 
subjected to this kind of direct pressure. If a district has an opening 
/that has not been publicly announced or if no other women are employed th^re 

/at the administrative level (or very few), CWE will write a letter to the *\ 
administrator in charge, describing its commitment to increasing the number 
of women administrators and the legal prohibitions against sex discrimina^ 

> tion under Title IX and enclosing resumes of women "qualified for the position 
that is open. 

Eventually, if time and energy make it possible, the Talent Bank can be more 
thoroughly cross-referenced according to the following categories: type of 
degree, experience, number of years in education, number of years ^admin- 
istration, kinds of certification, willingness to relocate, county, o± resi- 
dence and county of employment. Organized in this way, this information 
can be used in studies of sex discrimination within a geographic area. 



CO 
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DIRECTORY OF ADMINISTRATIVE. CANDIDATES 



7* 

The Oregon Network is compiling a directory of persons interested in 
administrative positions in public. schools (K-12) in Oregon, The directory 
is a tool to facilitate the recruitment especially of female and minority 
candidates, <butrvis open to all -persons. The Oregon Network will facilitate 
this process and" will not interpret information provided by individuals or 
serve as an agent 'between prospective candidates and districts." Persons 
listed in the directory will be notified of administrative openings as they 
are reported to SEEL. 

» Only information listed in the "Publication Information" section below 
Willi be published in the^ directory. Information in /the "Research Informa- 
tion" section is for research only and will not be published. * Individuals 
are encouraged to complete all information but may decline to do so without 
prejudice 

The Oregon Network is a component of the Sex Equity in. Educational Lead- 
ership Project at the Center for Educational Policy and Management, University 
of" Oregon. % . 

Publication Information ► 

Name Sex Race Telephone ; \rj 

Address . City 



Degrees Held 



Certificates Held (be SU re to indicate whether /teaching, administrative, or 
personnel service; whether basic or standard; and endorsements) V 



Areas of Special Interest 



Type(s) of Position Sought 



Research Information 



Age Marital Status 

Current Position 



Experience/Positions Held |_ 



\ 



Are you willing to relocate? 

Wolild you consider a permanent • part-time position? Job sharing? 



I understand that the information included in the "Publication Information" 
section above will be included in a directory of prospective candidates fori 
positions in educational administration and will be circulated widely through- 
out the state. I give my permission to SEEL to distribute this information 
as described. - ! 



Signature Date 
Return to: SEEL Project, 1472 Kincaid Street, Eugene, OR 97401 



*Sent to all school buildings and educational agencies. 
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DIRECTORY OF ADMINISTRATIVE CANDIDATES 
The Oregon Network 



DDRESS 



Abemathy 
gus Street 
ille, OR 97111 



alderson 
atterson 
nd,*£)R 97203 



SEX 



M 



F . 



RACE 



WHI 



BL 



DEGREES' 
HELD 



BS 

M Ed 



BA 



CERTIFICATES/CREDENTIALS 



Standard Teaching 
Basic Superintendent 
Basic Principal 



Standard Elem Q Teaching 
Special Education 



ADMINISTRATIVE ASSIGNMENTS 
DESIRED 



Superintendent; rn fiscal manage 
ment, collective bargaining, pei 
sonne 1 evaluation, curriculum 
development,- public relations 

Administrative assistant, educat 
coordinator, elementary principa 
curriculum staf ^development, pi 
guidance 



ERLC 



/ 



ID 



List 



CI 
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The Oregon. Network 
DIRECTORY QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. LIST DEGREES EARNED: 
Degree 



Year 



Institution 



2. LIST CERTIFICATES HELD: 

Teaching: basic standard 

Endorsements: elementary * secondary 



special education 



Personnel Servicers: basic standard 

Endorsements : c ounselor supervisor psychologist 

vocational 

basic 



/ Administrative : 
Endorsements: 



standard 

j 



superintendent 



principal 



3. WHICH POSITIONS HAVE YOU HELD, INCLUDING YOUR PRESENT JOB? (Use back to 
list additional positions as necessary.) List your most recent position 
first . 



Position 



Distri ct 



From To 



19 . 
19 



19 . 
19_ 

19 _ 
19^ 

19 



Did you super- 
vise other 
adults? 



Yes_ 
Yes_ 
Yes_ 
Yes_ 
Yes 



Did you con- 
trol ar budget?. 



No 


Yes 


. No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


„ Yes 


No 
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J 

WHAT ARE YOUR CAREER ASPIRATIONS: Describe them- below by placing a "l 1 
behind the job you hope to have, next, then a "2" behind the job you 
would like to have after that, and v so on, tor as many as apply. 

superintendent asst. supt. principal asst. principal 

teacher libraria n counselor administrative asst. 

don f t know other,, f specify) j \ 



WHERE ARE YOU WILLING TO RELOCATE? Check as many as apply. 

not willing to relocate •*'«/ 
within commuting distance of present home 



^Eastern Oregon 
_Southern Oregon 
JVillamette Valley 
Coast 

[Portland metro 
anywhere in state 
~out of state 



HOW DTD YOU LEARN OF THE DIRECTORY OF CANDIDATES AND JOB VACANCY .SERVICE 

mailing from SEEL 

posted in building 

told by principal/superintendent 



?told by friend ; 

"other (specify) " v " " j _ — Z- 



WHY DID YOU TAKE PART IN THIS SERVICE? 

v 

make my availability known 
find out about the -competition 
'find out about jobs open 



"pass on information to my staff 

_find out generally re: jobs/qualifications 

""actively seeking job 

""other (specify) _ 



IF YOU DID NOT APPLY FOR ANY JOBS LISTED IN THE NETWORK'S VACANCY 

NOTICES, CHECK REASONS; * 

* 'n 

v A no appealing jobs T 

not certified for available jobs 
"unwilling to relocate 
"content with present job 



"other (specify) 



HOW SATISFIED ARE YOU WITH THE VACANCY LISTING OF JOBS AVAILABLE? 

i 

very satisfied , 
somewhat satisfied r< . . ■ 

n eutral 

somewhat dissatisfied * ^ 



"very dissatisfied \ 



9. HOW DO YOU THINK THE VACANCY LISTING COULD BE IMPROVED? 



10. HOW SATISFIED ARE YOU WITH THE DIRECTORY OF CANDIDATES? 

very .satisfied 
somewhat satisfied 



neutral 

"somewhat dissatisfied 
"very dissatisfied 



ll.i HOW DO YOU THINK THE DIRECTORY OF CANDIDATES COULD BE IMPROVED? 



12. DO YOU HAVE ANY OTHER COMMENTS? 



13. ■ HOW MANY JOBS LISTED IN "THE OREGON NETWORK'S JOB VACANCY NOTICES DID 

YOU. APPLY FOR? ' 4 

HOW MANY JOBS NOT LISTED IN THE JOB VACANCY NOTICES DID YOU APPLY 

• FOR? 

■ ' s 

14. HOW MANY DISTRICTS CONTACTED YOU BECAUSE YOU WERE LISTED IN THE DIREC- 
TORY OF CANDIDATES? " . 



15. r DESCRIBE YOUR EXPERIENCES IN APPLYING^FCJR-POSITIONS BY FILLING IN AND 



CHECKING THE APPROPRIATE COLUMNS ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE. 
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KEEPING DISTRICT FACT FOLDERS* 



The District Fact Folder was originally conceived by CWE as a tool 
useful in preparing women for interviews in a particular district. 

» ' /\ 

It consists primarily^.of information on district>policies and prac- 
tices as well as statistics supplied by monitors in the job network. It 
is supplemented by every member who has had any contact with that dis- 
trict. For ex-ample, members who apply for job openings in the district^ 
are asked afterwards by CWE to fill out a report, "Interview Report," in 
which they tell what questions they were asked during the interview, as ^ 
well as any other observations they might wish. This information is adued 
■to the Fact Folder. 

Drawing on the. Fact Folders, CWE then prepares a District Fact Sheet 
on each district. Each CWE member who is applying for a job is given a 
copy of the Fact Sheet to study in preparation for her interview. In- 
cluded on the Sheet are a list of questions her interviewer'is likely to 
ask her and perhaps a few quotations from various administrators in the 
district which reflect their views on women in administration. 

With the contents of the Fact Sheet thoroughly learned, a job appli- 
cant can go into an interview with a convincing air of confidence. 

The District Fact Folder is also used as a place to gather informa- 
tion which later will be converted into statistics. Groups- which wish to 
provide the local press with statistics will be able to turn to their 
Fact Folders as resources. Fact Folders also help a group identify dis- 
tricts which might deserve further investigation because of their notice- 
ably sexist practices. 



"Timpano and Knight, Sex Discrimination , p. 15. 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT GENERAL DESCRIPTION Date: ^ 

'(To be completed by Field Coordinator) 

District [ 

Address Phone: 



Type of District (Elementary, High School, Union, etc.) 

Size 5 composition of district: White White Minority Minority 

Male Female Male Female 



Line administrators ^ _ J 

Other administrative posts* , 

Teachers/other professionals 



^(Include in this category positions such as central office personnel 
who do not have supervisory authority over other adults. Examples 
might be subject area specialists, program coordinators, or persons 
responsible for media, special projects, etc,) / j 

Recent history of district (enrollment changes, etc.) for past 2-3 years; 



1 

/_ L __ \ 

■ * . — ; r 

Does the district have an affirmative action plan? 

Do we have a copy? (If "no," explain.) . ■ 



Does the district have standard application forms? 
Do we have copies?. (If "no," explain.) 



List /administrative openings expected September 1, 19 - September 1, 19 

/ 

Nbtei which positions will be publicly announced and which will not (use re- 
verse if necessary). 

L- Position To Be Announced? 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT GENERAL INFOg^lATION* 
Supplement 



.1. Field Coordinator 
2. School District, 



3. Affirmative Action Plan 

a. Status (check as appropriate) 

District has an affirmative action plan Yes ' No J_ 

Date plan was adopted . 

• Date of latest revision 



Plan is currently under revision Yes No 

Plan is now being developed for the 

first time Yes No 

b. Quality (check as appropriate) Plan includes: 

Policy statement " Yes No * 

Analysis of staffing Yes No 

Goals Yes No 

Timetable Yes No 



4. Application Form 

a. District has a standard application form used for adminis- 
trative vacancies (may also be used for other types of 

positions) • ' . + 

. Yes No 



,b. Districts application form asks only legal questions. 

Yes No 

(If "no/ 1 specify.) 



*Com$leted by field coordinator. 
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WHAT ADMINISTRATORS INVOLVED IN HIRING CAN DO* 



It is not always easy to say what lies behind a male administrator's 
practice of always hiring men and never women for administrative positions. 
A conscious determination to exclude women from the ranksjlTf administra- 
tion is one explanation, but in most cases the situation is more complicated 
than that. x 

Male administrators can improve their hiring of female administrators 
by learning to recognize sexist practices, by getting the word\ out about 
job openings, and by monitoring the district f s compliance with\Title IX 
regulations. ^ \ 

Learn to Recognize Sexist Practices \ 

N One of the several things an administrator can do to help increase the 
number of women administrators is to gain the habit of examining every ex- 
pectation he has about working with women administrators by asking himself 
the question, "Would I ask that of a man?" or "Would I expect that of a man? 

In the initial selection stage , watch for the administrator who: 

1. "^toitiounces a "possible" position and then withdraws it when 

the "right" applicant does not pres.ent himself; 

2. Requires women applicants for a position to have the offi- 
cially required certification but chooses to circumvent that 
requirement at other times; 

3. Announces in public how rarely he sees a woman applicant but 
who in private discourages women from applying. 

■ In the application received, selection-for-interview stage , watch for 
the administrator who: 

1. Removes from consideration applications received from quali- 
fied women and holds them aside until a candidate for the 
job has been chosen; 

2. Seleet^s a relatively unqualified woman oyer a more qualified 
one, knowing that the former will be eliminated from competi- 
tion after the first interview. 



*Timpano and Knight, Sex Discrimination , pp. 23-25. 
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In the interview stage , watch for the administrator who: .. m j 

1. Asks, "How will your children be cared for while you work?"i 
(Women believe this is a personal matter which has nothing | 
to do with their qualifications for a particular job and 
therefore that the question should not be raised) 

2. Asks, "Would you accept a salary lower than your present one> 

-3. Asks, "How will you handle the jealousy of other women on the 
staff?" 

In the selection and rejection stage, watch for the administrator who: 

1. Decides to hire a man who was previously a high school princi 
pal to serve as an assistant principal despite the fact that 
the same administrator had discouraged a woman applicant for 
the job by saying, "Why would you want that job? You're too 
well qualif ied<." <\ 

^ 2. Hires men who have skipped some rungs pf the career ladder 
while at the same time explains to women applicants that it 
is absolutely necessary to complete each step. 

V * 

Get the Word Cut g.bout Job Openings 

' Be sure that qualified women know about all job openings in the dis- 
trict. Make a few telephone calls to such women to keep them informed and 
prevent them from not being considered because they were unaware of the 
opening. 

Monitor the District's Compliance with Title IX, Regulations 

Be sure goals (numbers) and timetables (dates) are set. Meet period- 
ically with your affirmative action officer to be_sure progress is being 
made . 

<rl/.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1983—601-994/155 
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